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Philosophy of Protection 


The tariff “ always ye have with you” is practically axiom- 
atic in American politics. Rarely does a presidential or con- 
gressional election occur, in which the tariff is not a prominent 
topic, if not the leading issue. It is perhaps, more than any 
other, the question upon which the two great parties are most 
clearly differentiated. By the dint of special agitation 
and exceptional economic circumstances, public opinion has 
several times been made, temporarily, to encourage a non- 
protective experiment, but only promptly to return to the 
protective faith so soon as the fruits of anti-protective legisla- 
tion appeared. We are now in one of those penitent moods, 
and congress is in extra session, Called specially to devise a 
new tariff law for the purpose of repairing the damage done by 
the last anti-protection experiment, (the Wilson law). 

In view of the history of our industrial experiences, it may 
be taken for granted that the United States is a protection 
country, and that protection is to be the policy of the Republic 
for some generations to come. It is therefore, of the utmost 
importance to our industrial stability and prosperity, that the 
tariff question be reduced to some intelligible form, consistent 
with economic principle and practical statesmanship. It is fre- 
quently said the tariff should be taken out of politics. In the 
sense that it should not be made the subject of controversy 
and tinkering with every new congress, this is quite true. 
Nothing is more inimical to the industries of the country than 
the uncertainty of the economic conditions of business. 
Hence the tariff should be made as permanent and invariable 
as possible. It is futile, however, to talk of referring the tariff 
to a permanent commission until some general rule of action is 
established by which the attitude of the commission must be 
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guided. This is scarcely less true of congress itself, for in the 
absence of an acknowledged principle, political expediency is 
made the basis for changing duties to suit the supposed inter- 
ests of special individuals and localities on purely political 
reasons. This has perhaps done more to bring tariff legislation 
into disrepute than any other one cause. 

Despite the pains-taking efforts now being made by con- 
gress, the present tariff bill will not be wholly free from this 
objection. Of course the Democratic party cannot be expected 
to furnish any constructive tariff principle, since it regards 
protection as heresy, fer se. It can no more be trusted to 
develop a sound protective theory, than it can to construct a 
workable revenue law. The Wilson law was a monumental 
example of how to make a failure of tariff legislation. There 
are but two objects in passing a tariff law, one to afford pro- 
tection to industries, and the other to furnish revenue for the 
government. The Wilson bill failed in both. It cut off pro- 
tection to American industries, and dried up the source of 
national revenue. The one created unparalleled bankruptcy, 
ruin, enforced idleness and industrial paralysis, and the other 
destroyed the solvency of the government, threatened the 
nation’s honor and added nearly half a billion to the national 
debt. 

The two cardinal elements in a working theory of tariff 
legislation are: 

I. An intelligible understanding of the purpose of protec- 
tion. 

II. A knowledge of the incidence of tariff taxation. 

(1) The object of protection is not to confer favors on 
special individuals as the enemies of protection wantonly as- 
sert, but it is to promote in the broadest sense the progress of 
the nation. Since all societary advance comes through the 
diversification of social life, which in turn comes only with the 
development of urbanizing industries, it is manifest that the 
great yeast-creating factor in national development, is the in- 
crease and diversification of urbanizing as distinguished from 
ruralizing industries. The prime object of a protective policy 
then, should be and is, to promote and maintain the opportun- 
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ities which shall make an ever-increasing variation of manu- 
facturing industries economically possible. From time imme- 
morial, civilization in every country has been commensurate 
with, and dependent upon the diversification of the artistic in- 
dustries of the people. The question is not whether manufac- 
turing capital should have a larger or smaller profit than agri- 
cultural or mining capital, but whether manufacturing for the 
American people shall be done here or abroad ; 2#.¢., whether 
the economic conditions shall be protected which make the 
progress of manufacturing industries possible in this country. 

The development of manufacture is not advocated to the 
injury of agriculture, but in the interest of agriculture and 
other extractive industries. What agriculture needs is not 
more farms but more markets. The market for the products 
of agriculture can be furnished only by increasing the urban or 
non-agricultural populations. The manufacturing population 
in the United States furnish a better market for our farm 
products, than do the consumers of any other country in the 
world. Hence any increase in the home demand for American 
agricultural products is better for the farmer than any foreign 
demand can ever be. India, Argentina and other less civilized 
agricultural countries are rapidly pushing competition in agri- 
cultural products in foreign markets, more and more towards 
the barbarism point. 

The future prosperity of the American farmers, therefore, 
lies in the development of the American market for their prod- 
ucts, and this depends wholly and exclusively upon the increase 
of the non-agricultural population in this country. The effect- 
ive protection to agriculture is not to be found in putting 
duties on hides, or an export bounty on wheat, but in increas- 
ing the proportion of manufacturing and commercial industries 
to agriculture, and so adding to the market possibilities for 
agricultural products. Therefore, the protection and develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries and urban populations, is the 
best possible way of protecting the interests and promoting the 
permanent prosperity of American farmers. 

It is often urged as an objection to protection that it 
furnishes extraordinary profits to the protected industries. 
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This is pure anti-tariff fiction. Domestic competition is an ever 
effective bar to any such result. If profits were abnormally 
large in any industry whether protected or not, capital would 
leave the less profitable industries, and compete for the large 
margins. It is well known, however, that protected industries 
are not more profitable than non-protected. For instance, 
profits are no larger in cotton, silk and woolen industries, than 
in the building trades, railroads, tramways, haberdashery and 
other non-protected industries. Neither is it true as com- 
monly asserted that protection tends permanently to increase 
the price of the article. On the contrary it generally tends 
ultimately to cheapen the product. By protecting the com- 
petitive possibility of American capital in the home market, a 
secure incentive is furnished for the development of economic 
improvement and large concentrations of capital, which are the 
sure instruments of economy in production, and lower prices 
to the public. Nearly all the industries in which the greatest 
reductions in prices have occurred during the last quarter of a 
century are protected industries. It is doubtful if there is a 
single industry which has had the benefit of protection for a 
decade, that has not materially cheapened the product to the 
public. The protection to the opportunity for diversifying 
mechanical urbanizing industries then, is a two-fold benefit to 
the nation. Besides furnishing an educational, broadening 
social environment for the people, it cheapens the commodities 
that a more elevated and complex social life requires. Pro- 
tection, therefore, should be governed not by the profits of the 
capital, nor the political notions of a locality, but entirely by 
the social influence of the industry. 

(II) As to the incidence of tariff taxation. Although the 
tariff question has been discussed for a century, there is prob- 
ably nothing upon which more misrepresentation prevails, than 
on the incidence of tariff taxation. The assumption commonly 
made by free traders that import duties are all protective, and 
that the full amount of the duty is added to the price, is so 
wholly fallacious that its repetition by responsible writers and 
political leaders is appalling. Some tariffs are wholly protective 
and yield no revenue. Some yield both protection and revenue. 
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Some duties are paid wholly by foreigners, some wholly by do- 
mestic consumers and some are partly paid abroad and partly 
by the consumer. Nor is the reason for this so difficult to 
understand. Whether the duty is all or partly added to the 
price, or all paid by the foreigner, depends entirely upon where 
the market price of the product is determined. It is nowa 
recognized principle in economics that under normal conditions, 
the prevailing price of any commodity in any given market, is 
determined by the cost of continuous production. If the com- 
modity is supplied by a multitude of competing producers, the 
price will be adjusted to the cost of those who furnish the most 
expensive part of the general supply which the market de- 
mands. Nor could this be otherwise, since if the price were 
less than the cost of the most expensive part, so much of the 
production would be discontinued. 

Briefly then, the price of all competing products continu- 
ously supplied, is really determined by the cost of the produc- 
tion of the dearest portion of the supply the market will take. 
If competitors are from different countries, then the price will 
be determined by the cost of production in the dearest country. 
For example, if through failure of the wheat crop in Russia, 
the cost per bushel of producing wheat is raised above that of 
any other competing country, the price for the world will rise 
in that degree, and all the other countries will benefit by it. 
Silver is another illustration of the same principle. The use 
of improved methods and the discovery of rich mines, which 
means a lessening of the cost per ounce of producing silver in 
some silver producing sections, has lowered the price of silver 
not merely in those sections but throughout the world, and the 
price of every ounce of silver whether produced now or in the 
days of Julius Cesar, whether stored up in the art products of 
the world, or minted into modern coin, has gone down with the 
lessened cost of producing silver in the dearest mines that are 
now required to furnish the needed supply from year to year. 

This principle universally applies to all competitive prices. 
That is to say, under competitive conditions, only those things 
will affect the price which affect the cost of furnishing the 
dearest portion of a commodity the market will take. Those 
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changes which affect only portions of the supply whose cost is 
less than the highest, will not affect the price. Of coursea tax 
on a commodity is equivalent to an increase in the cost of pro- 
ducing that article. But whether a duty will be added to the 
price, depends entirely upon whether it is levied upon the 
dearest or price-fixing portion of the market supply. An in- 
ternal tax is sure to affect the price, because it is levied upon 
the entire supply including the most expensive. With taxes 
on foreign products, however, the case is quite different, since 
they are levied only on a part of the whole supply (imports), 
which may not be, and often are not the dearest portion. 

Potatoes, sugar and wool, are samples of three classes of 
products which illustrate the difference in the operation of tariff 
duties. In the case of potatoes, the duty does not affect the 
price, and is all paid abroad. A duty on sugar furnishes both 
protection and revenue, but is all paid by domestic consumers, 
while a duty on wool is partly added to the price and partly 
paid abroad. 

The duty on potatoes is not added to the price, for the 
simple reason that the dearest portion of the potatoes supplied 
in the American market is raised here, and Bermuda farmers 
bring their potatoes here and sell them at the American price, 
which is fixed by the cost of raising potatoes in this country. 
Consequently, if the duty on potatoes is not more than the 
difference between the cost of raising potatoes in Bermuda and 
the United States, it will not affect the price, and will be paid 
abroad. For instance, suppose the cost of raising potatoes in 
Bermuda is twenty-five cents per bushel, and fifty cents per 
bushel in the United States. A twenty cent duty on Bermuda 
potatoes will raise the cost only to forty-five cents per bushel, 
which is still five cents below the American cost of fifty cents, 
at which the Bermuda farmers will sell them in the United 
States. That twenty cents, as the Bermuda farmers testified 
before the Wilson committee, would all come out of their (the 
Bermuda farmers’) profits. In other words it isa revenue duty 
which does not affect the price. It is simply a contribution 
to our treasury for the privilege of using our market. The 
same is true of coal. 
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In the case of sugar the result is different. The dearest 
portion of the supply of raw sugar comes from abroad, the 
domestic contribution being insignificant. Consequently, a 
duty of one cent per pound on foreign sugar increases the 
cost of the dearest portion, and hence will raise the price the 
full amount of the duty, which is pretective to the little sugar 
raising industry we have. Thus, while a duty on raw sugar 
affords revenue to the government and protection to our sugar 
planters, it differs from the duty on potatoes, in that it is all 
paid by American consumers. 

In the case of wool, the effect is still different. So long 
as any considerable portion of American wool is needed to 
supply the market, the price must necessarily be high enough 
to cover the cost of the American product, and foreigners will 
obtain the difference as profits, until they have increased the 
supply sufficiently to entirely dispense with American wool. 
Suppose for example, XX or Ohio wool costs twenty cents 
per pound, and a similar grade of foreign wool, (Port Phillip), 
costs twelve cents per pound, a difference of eight cents. So 
long as Ohio wool is needed the price will have to be twenty 
cents, and the foreigner will have eight cents per pound profit. 
Now a duty of six cents per pound on wool, would only in- 
crease the cost of foreign wool to eighteen cents, and conse- 
quently would not affect the dearest portion which is twenty 
cents, and hence make no difference in the price. The for- 
eigner would have to pay the whole duty, because the foreign 
cost, duty and all, is still below the American price. But, sup- 
pose the duty is raised to eleven cents. That would make the 
cost of foreign wool three cents higher than the American, 
and would thus change the dearest portion from America to 
England. The English wool now being the dearest will fix 
the price, and instead of being twenty cents, the price will be 
twenty-three cents per pound, and the American wool growers 
instead of the English will get the difference. In this case the 
duty is eleven cents a pound, but only three cents is added to 
the price because only three cents was added to the dearest por- 
tion. Therefore, eight out of the eleven cents is paid abroad 
and three cents only by domestic consumers. 
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Now this is what actually took place with wool under the 
tariff of 1881-1891. The duty on unwashed wool from 1881 
to 1889 was ten cents per pound. In 1890 it was increased to 
eleven cents, and on an average for the ten years, only 2.4 
cents were added to the price. In other words, the foreigners 
paid about four-fifths and American consumers about one-fifth 
of the duty on wool from 1881 to 1891. 

Nor does the eleven cents per pound duty on wool afford 
eleven cents protection. Protection does not begin until the 
cost of the foreign product has been made equal to the do- 
mestic. Thus, for instance in the case of wool, with eight 
cents per pound difference in the cost, a six cent duty gives 
absolutely no protection. Two cents per ‘pound advantage is 
as fatal as ten cents, because those who have the advantage of 
two cents can always undersell, so that the last three of the 
eleven cents only are protective. The other eight cents are 
solely revenue, are paid by foreigners, and are not added to 
the price. 

Properly understood, and consistently applied, protection 
is both good economics and sound political science. Besides 
promoting national development through scientific selection 
of industries, it enables us equitably to make foreigners con- 
tribute to our national revenue, commensurately with the 
benefits they receive from our superior markets, and higher 
civilization. 
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Growing Sound Opinion on Trusts 


There is in progress in this country a gradual but certain 
change in public opinion with reference to the nature and ef- 
fect of large aggregations of capital. By this it is not meant 
that the hostile prejudice existing among a large part, probably 
a considerable majority of the people, has been overcome or 
even materially weakened, for such is not the case. Popular 
recognition and approval is the last and most difficult 
thing for any new idea, custom or institution to attain, and 
on this question of large aggregations of capital in productive 
industry the period of intelligent discussion may be said to 
have only just begun. Moreover, it may be freely admitted 
that in the case of this new industrial institution, the trust, 
good cause has repeatedly been given for the strong prejudice 
against it, now so widespread. Nearly all the large trusts of 
the present day began in the form of illegitimate attempts to 
“corner” the market in some particular commodity, and while 
each of these uneconomic efforts suffered the penalty of fail- 
ure, often involving ruin to the projectors, the effect upon the 
public mind, naturally, was to create a powerful sentiment of 
antagonism to all large capitalistic enterprises. This is not to 
be wondered at, nor is it surprising that this animosity should, 
for the time being, be continued against the legitimate and 
economic aggregations of capital in permanent industry, which 
are replacing the crude and suicidal schemes of a few years ago. 
The long continuance of hard times, under which thousands of 
small concerns have gone under and only the larger and 
stronger ones survived, together with the rise of a persistent 
socialistic crusade against private wealth, have been strong 
contributory forces in sustaining and intensifying this feeling 
against the modern trust. 

But among that class who are beginning to devote intelli- 
gent and unbiased study to the subject, the change of opinion 
referred to at the outset is certainly taking place. The reversal 
of the popular judgment will come much later, but it is as in- 
evitable as was the gradual cessation of the early opposition to 
machinery, and later on, to the rise of corporations. During the 
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recent Lexow anti-trust investigation in New York City, the 
considerable number of newspapers throughout the country 
which showed themselves capable of giving serious considera- 
tion to the testimony offered in favor of the trusts, and discuss- 
ing the subject in a relatively fair-minded spirit, was a matter 
of surprise and gratification. Influential journals and maga- 
zines which, a few years ago, did not dare to risk the publica- 
tion of an article favorable even to the general theory of large 
capitalistic industry, now feel comparatively free to admit mat- 
ter of that description; and it is noticeable that nearly all of 
the best and most competent discussion on the subject in the 
leading monthly periodicals of late has been more and more 
favorable to the trust idea. Whatever else this fact may indi- 
cate, it does show that the subject is reaching the plane of free 
and rational discussion, and that there exists a willingness, at 
least, to consider both sides. 

The article by Hon. Lloyd Bryce on “The Trust and the 
Workingman,” in the last issue of the North American Review, 
is a good example of this changing attitude of careful thinkers 
regarding the modern evolution of industry. Mr. Bryce ad- 
vocates very frankly the principle of industrial concentration, 
and argues strongly against recent anti-trust legislation, of 
which he cites the Lexow law, passed in this state, as a fair 
sample. His article bears the stamp of fair-mindedness, with 
no suspicion of special pleading. 

A brief résumé of Mr. Bryce’s reasons for the position 
taken by him on this matter, will be of interest. 

After citing the law referred to and showing its very 
sweeping application, he inquires, first, whether it is possible 
to enforce such legislation, and second, whether economic laws 
of themselves are not operating to bring about the very results 
aimed at by artificial laws. What Mr. Bryce evidently means 
to imply here is, not that economic laws are operating to head 
off the tendency towards industrial concentration, but that such 
laws do provide an inevitable penalty for uneconomic applica- 
tions of this tendency, such as “corners” and temporary specula- 
tive agreements. Recent legislation, however, has been de- 
signed to uproot all manner of combinations, good or bad, and 
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for this reason Mr. Bryce very naturally asks: “‘ Would not 
the evils resulting from such interference greatly exceed the 
benefits ?” 

That such would inevitably be the case he demonstrates 
by showing the widely extended application of which this class 
of legislation is capable, including small dealers as well as large, 
and labor organizations as well as capitalistic trusts. He 
quotes Mr. Justice White, who delivered the dissenting opinion 
in the Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, in support of 
this view. 

“ Organized labor and organized capital,” says Mr. Bryce, 
“are both developments of the industrial system running side 
by side, and each is beneficial to the other. To restrain the 
one and not the other isto establish the principle of class legis- 
lation. Once it is recognized that the law discriminates against 
capitalists, where will the capital come from to start up new in- 
dustries? The capital already engaged here in business that 
can take to itself wings will do so. The capital that cannot get 
away willshrink up. Production will decline, and if such hostile 
legislation be persisted in, the country generally will be reduced 
to the condition of Kansas.”” Thus the fact is clearly brought 
out that legislation of this type has an uncomfortable way of 
“hitting the very people in whose interest it pretends to be 
directed.” 

Mr. Bryce supposes a case in which six factories, all man- 
ufacturing the same article and all losing money, are combined, 
and prices raised in consequence. If the prices are raised be- 
yond the point which will give a reasonable return on capital, 
outsiders at once start up and institute a new competition 
with the result of beating down prices as low or even lower 
than before. This is a correct statement, except that Mr. Bryce 
unintentionally gives the impression that the primary object 
of all combinations is to raise prices. In cases of industrial 
panic and cut-throat competition this may often be true, but 
under ordinary circumstances a combination for the mere pur- 
pose of raising prices would come under the head of a “ cor- 
ner,” not a legitimate trust. The only justification for indus- 
trial concentration is that the economy and efficiency of oper- 
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ation thereby gained makes it possible to lower prices rather 
than raise them. The only way in which the promoters of 
such enterprises can permanently establish themselves upon a 
safe and profitable basis is by rendering some improved or 
cheaper service to the public. Mr. Bryce recognizes this truth 
and illustrates it in the case of the Standard Oil Company. “ Its 
principle of business has been to make its profits by lowering 
prices, which is its security. It defies competition not because 
of its size, not because of any artificial laws, but because of its 
business insight in perceiving that by controlling the sources 
of supply the price of oil could be put so low that it would not 
pay outside capital to come in and compete with it. Indeed, 
during the last twenty odd years the price has fallen in a greater 
ratio than that of any other article I am aware of—vzz., from 
fourteen cents to a little under five cents a gallon.” 

It is next shown that while popular prejudice against 
trusts is partly due to the impression that all such combina- 
tions make profits on a scale with a few exceptional ones, the 
fact is that probably the majority of these combinations “ are 
really struggles for existence, without which the parties to the 
agreement would go to the wall.” Mr. Bryce is undoubtedly 
right about this, and it is for precisely this reason that a con- 
tinuation of the recent anti-trust legislation would so seriously 
injure the business of the community. The large, long-estab- 
lished concerns can stand temporary loss of profits without 
going under, and their capital being mostly sunk in fixities and 
real property cannot be readily removed, but with small en- 
terprises and new ventures it is far otherwise. The constant 
development of new industries and types of industries is abso- 
lutely essential to our continued progress, and every opportu- 
nity in this direction should be most carefully encouraged and 
protected. To add, therefore, to the natural risk of such 
undertakings by prohibiting the one feasible and legitimate 
method by which the capital which goes into them can save 
itself in case of reverses or excessive competition, is practically 
to shut the door to our future industrial growth. Here is one 
of the main reasons for the long-continued and disheartening 
timidity of capital to-day, when all other conditions are favor- 
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able to business revival. It is very common to ridicule the 
idea that anti-trust legislation frightens capital out of business, 
and to point to a few immense establishments as evidences of 
sufficient “sticking power” under all circumstances. Recent 
events have shown that even these large concerns can be 
driven from one state to another by hostile legislation, but it 
is not in this direction that the real harm is done. It is the 
steady creation and branching out of new industries that 
gives the life to trade and assures prosperity, and in the dead- 
ening of this movement the real effect of our anti-capital legis- 
lation is to beseen. The people are feeling this effect strongly 
enough, but so far they have not only failed to discern one of its 
chief causes, but have blindly gone on adding fuel to the fire. 
Mr. Bryce finds that the concentration of capital during 
the last twenty-five years has resulted in a rise in wages and 
fall in prices, and illustrates this familiar fact in numerous 
ways. A workingman, he says, ‘‘ can ride over more territory 
in New York for five cents to-day than he could for twenty 
cents twenty years ago.” Between 1875 and 1895 the price of 
steel rails fell from $78.75 to $24.33 per ton; of sugar, from 
10.8 to 4.6 cents per pound; of oil, from 14.1 to 4.9 cents per 
gallon ; of.cotton goods (standard sheeting) from 10.41 to 5.74 
cents per yard, and soon. This cheapening means “that not 
only necessaries but unheard of luxuries are placed within our 
reach.” During the same time, wages have risen, as all the 
evidence on the subject shows. The census figures quoted by 
Mr. Bryce, which show a rise of per capita wages from $289 per 
annum in 1860 to $302 in 1870, $347 in 1880, and $485 in 1890, 
are probably not strictly accurate, nor are they claimed to be 
by the census officials, but they certainly do show, beyond dis- 
pute, the steady and rapid upward trend. This conclusively 
disproves the claim made so often during the late campaign, 
that low prices must mean low wages. “If high prices made 
prosperity,” says Mr. Bryce, “the Parisian during the Franco- 
German war had no right to complain of the siege, for any kind 
of meat sold for five dollars per pound and wages were almost 
nil. ‘Of course,” he adds, “ if prices are so low that they are 
unremunerative to the employer, then the workingman’s wages 
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will suffer, and if no one is making money, he cannot complain. 
Such a condition, however, must be only temporary and of an 
exceptional nature, as otherwise the employer would go out of 
business.” 

Since this rise in wages on the one hand and cheapening 
of wealth on the other, have both taken place during the period 
of greatest industrial concentration, Mr. Bryce thinks it is not 
too much to assume that this tendency to concentration has 
been part and parcel of the general scheme. Very truly he 
says that “economic laws would of themselves appear to be 
working out our salvation.” 

With regard to the province of competition under this 
new regime, Mr. Bryce’s vision is equally clear. He believes 
that though the claim is often made that the people have a 
right to demand unrestricted competition, they do already 
secure the benefit of competition to the fullest extent economi- 
cal conditions warrant. The effect of passing penal laws to 
enforce unrestricted competition, he says, would be to “ drive 
many out of business, leave their trade to a reduced number, 
and so decrease production.” Workmen would be discharged 
and could not be re-absorbed until the survivors had secured 
all the business of the other factories. “Competition would 
be restricted rather than expanded, for the business would be 
now confined to a smaller number of producers than before.” 

Further on Mr. Bryce touches upon the objection some- 
times made, that the real force which has lowered prices is not 
large capital but machinery. The obvious answer to this is 
that it requires large capital to provide adequate machinery, 
keep up with necessary improvements, and always secure the 
best. While doing all this, these large organizations have not 
reduced wages but the contrary. “ The most casual examina- 
tion will show that there is not a single one of these various 
branches of industry where the tendency in wages has not been 
upwards since their expansion and the consequent fall in the 
price of their commodities. To be sure, just recently, this up- 
ward tendency of wages has been checked by business depres- 
sion. But I will venture to say the cuts in wages in the small 
concerns have been more excessive and of more general occur- 
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rence than in the large concerns—for the very sufficient reason 
that their smaller resources of capital have made such cuts a 
matter of greater necessity. .. . 

“In the largest output is the largest and most stable 
profits. That concern enjoying the best profits can best afford 
to pay good wages ; and it will, in the long run, do so, because 
it is a matter of policy to keep its workmen satisfied and the 
large concern is best able to maintain this policy.” 

Referring to the sweeping nature of the recent decision in 
the western railway-pooling case, he concludes that under 
Judge Peckham’s interpretation of the law, any contract 
touching trade is illegal. He attributes this absurdity to the 
fact that laws of this nature are loosely drawn, being “ framed 
to meet the demands of people at sea in their complaints, for 
now they declaim against trusts and pools and combinations 
on the score of raising prices, and in the next breath against 
department stores because they lower prices. How can any 
human law meet such conflicting grievances?’’ How, indeed ? 

But suppose we should succeed in breaking up all large 
aggregations of capital, what then? Suppose the legitimate 
trust plan of organization,(which Mr. Bryce correctly defines 
as a relinquishment on the part of a number of producers of 
the individual control of their properties in the common in. 
terest,) should be abolished. The result would be economic 
loss and waste all around, and, for illustration, we agree with 
Mr. Bryce that the re-establishment of the numerous refineries 
which have come under the control of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany would more than eat up the present profits and probably 
require a rise in the price of oil to meet the increased cost of 
production.” 

Space forbids mention of but one more of the points made 
by Mr. Bryce in his able and lucid treatment of this subject. 
We refer to the relation of large capital to politics, and here 
Mr. Bryce goes to the very root of the matter when he says 
that as a broad rule, “when the trust enters politics it is gen- 
erally for self protection. The more laws you build up against 
trusts the more inducement you give to them to enter and re- 
main in politics.” This has been conspicuously true during the 
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recent period of anti-capitalistic legislation. The most drastic 
measures have been proposed, and when the representatives of 
the interests thus attacked have gone to the various state cap- 
itals to protest, the cry of corruption has uniformly been raised. 
Corruption there may have been, but we should not neglect to 
place a good portion of the responsibility where it belongs. 

In closing Mr. Bryce says that “there is a principle behind 
the movement—the principle is that in union there is strength. 
The principle can no more be affected by hostile legislation 
than the principle of gravitation.” This is true, and a genera] 
recognition of the fact would do much to smooth the path of 
our future industrial progress. Mr. Bryce’s article is one of 
many evidences that the current towards this recognition is 
already setting in, and our great concern now is that it may 
gain strength and volume soon enough to deflect the counter- 
current of hostile prejudice which, for the moment, threatens 
to carry all before it. 














1897. | 17 
Dangers of a Wrong Point of View 


Probably the greatest source of misconceptions and wrong- 
headed social movements, is the mistaken point of view from 
which social institutions and the relation of social classes are 
considered. The attitude of employers toward organized 
labor, the suspicion and distrust of capitalists by the workmen 
and the lack of faith in modern society by the socialist and 
populist type of reformers, the seeming epidemic of sentiment 
against trusts and capital generally, nearly all arise from a 
mistaken point of view from which the subject is considered. 

It is commonly assumed that the social welfare of society 
is best secured by the most egua/ distribution of wealth among 
all the individuals in the community. What is termed the un- 
equal distribution of wealth, which is only another name for 
the concentration of capital, is regarded as the monster evil of 
modern times. This idea is the very foundation of the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx, Rodbertus, Proudhon, Bakunin, and all 
the less precise but equally zealous socialists,.anarchists, popu- 
lists and fiatists, who with slightly varied programmes array 
themselves against the existing order of society. 

The socialist sees society from the viewpoint of the 
laborer as the sole producer and rightful owner of all wealth, 
and consequently the victim of plunder by all who own wealth. 
The anarchist thinks from the viewpoint of the individual’s 
absolute right to act without the consent of society, and re- 
gards all institutions which compel the individual to pay taxes 
or otherwise obey the will of the majority, as despotism and a 
violation of natural rights. Single taxers see society from the 
point of view of land as the common and inalienable heritage 
of all equally, and hence the private ownership of land as a vio- 
lation of inalienable rights and robbery of the common 
people. It is an entire mistake to regard those who constitute 
these different movements, or their leaders, as merely flippant, 
demagogical or dishonest. On the contrary, they are for the 
most part enthusiastic zealots, who seek no personal gain, but 
only what to them is high principle. They are willing to sac- 
rifice themselves, their families, and even society itself, that 
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“justice” as they see it, may be established, and their whole 
conception of the justice and equity of the social disruption 
they seek is an @ priori deduction from a mistaken point of 
view. They are not always ignorant of the facts; on the con- 
trary they are frequently familiar with much that has taken 
place, but their viewpoint induces a perverted interpretation 
of experience. 

A striking illustration of the bad effects of a perverted 
point of view is furnished by a book just published by Dr. 
Charles B. Spahr, on “ The Present Distribution of Wealth in 
the United States.” If we did not know the author, we might 
easily conclude that this book was written by a disgruntled 
demagogue who had soured on the world, and was trying to 
breathe evil into every social act. But such is not the case. 
Mr. Spahr is a very respectable, well-intentioned young man. 
He has earned a doctor's degree and recently held a lecture- 
ship in Columbia University, and is one of the editors of “ The 
Outlook.” In fact his integrity and altruistic intention is be- 
yond suspicion. Yet he has written a book which is a marvel 
of misinterpretation, and though rather accurate in statement 
has all the effects of violent misrepresentation. The book is 
written in an earnest if not an eloquent style, with the ardor of 
a “ Peter the Hermit” running through every page. The very 
things which are conclusive evidence of progressive civilization 
and universal improvement, are selected by Mr. Spahr as the 
signs of degeneracy and the milestones of a backward move- 
ment ; and all these zealous breath-taking delusions which are 
wrought out in perfect good faith, arise from a constant ad- 
herence to a wrong point of view. 

Mr. Spahr is a good representative of a very large and in- 
creasing class of social pessimists who dote on economic 
heresies. It may be true, perhaps, that he has a larger number 
of heresies than some others, for he seems erudite in error. 
Free trade, free silver and direct taxation appear to be his trin- 
ity of errors. Wherever he sees indirect taxation, protection 
or the gold standard, he sees decay, robbery of the poor, opu- 
lent ostentation and oppression by the rich. He lauds the 
Middle Ages because its influence “was distinctly towards 
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equality of property,” and “was productive of astonishingly 
small rents.” ‘“ Taxation,” he says, “ in the Middle Ages was 
rarely oppressive. Not only was it light, but it was direct, and 
direct taxation always conforms in some measure to the public 
sense of justice, since the whole public sees how each class is 
taxed.” When he reaches the eighteenth century where the 
factory system and capitalistic methods came into existence, 
Mr. Spahr sees the downward movement begin, and of the 
reign of George III. exclaims: “This reign (1760 to 1820) 
covers the one period in English history of which it is strictly 
true that the poor grew poorer and the rich grew richer. 

The extent to which indirect taxes, resting chiefly upon the 
poorer classes were developed seems almost incredible. 

The protective taxes on corn, which plundered the rank and 
file of the people, enriched the landlords. . . . Arnold 
Toynbee did not greatly exaggerate when he wrote that during 
this period, and even down to 1834, ‘ one-half of the laborers’ 
wages went in taxes.’” 

According to this view social conditions in the Middle Ages 
were far better than in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. And why? Not 
because the people were better off; not because they had more 
freedom; more intelligence; more independence; had more 
rights or lived on a superior social plane. But because wealth 
was more equally distributed and taxes were directly levied. 
As if social welfare depended upon the equality of wealth dis- 
tribution, instead of on the quality of wealth consumption, and 
if the public improvements were better and the burden of 
taxes lighter, because taxes were levied’ directly instead of 
indirectly. If equality of wealth ownership is the evidence of 
high civilization or social welfare then the American Indians> 
Esquimaux and Fiji Islanders are at the top in both civil- 
ization and social welfare, for with all these wealth is very 
equally distributed. They are all equally poor, equally 
ignorant and equally barbarous, and as Mr. Spahr would 
perhaps say, equally well off. In an Indian or Esquimau 
village taxes are undoubtedly directly levied, and probably 
expended under the personal supervision of all the pop- 
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ulation and for that reason they are very small; public 
improvements m7. 

Such is the blindness inflicted in adhering to a perverted 
point of view. Of course the introduction of the factory sys- 
tem and capitalistic methods was an evil, from the point of view 
of this equal-wealth ideal. Hence in the reign of George III., 
Mr. Spahr sees the poor of England growing poorer and the 
rich growing richer. From his theory such must be the case, 
because capital had begun to concentrate and be unequally dis- 
tributed. But unfortunately for this theory, the facts are 
against it. It is true, that from 1760 to 1834 the rich were 
growing richer, but it is not true that the poor were growing 
poorer. All progress begins by somebody becoming better off, 
and it isa sure sign that the progress is continuing when an 
increasing number are becoming better off, until ultimately all 
are lifted to a higher condition. It is the mistake of Mr. 
Spahr’s point of view to infer that the poor are growing poorer, 
because the rich are growing richer, which is illogical and un- 
historical. It is one thing to describe the social condition as bad, 
and quite another to say it is worse than in previous periods. 
Compared with 1897 the condition of English laborers in 1850 
was deplorable ; but compared with 1797 it was relatively opu- 
lent. But this is not Mr. Spahr’s assertion. He says: “the 
poor grew poorer and the rich grew richer.” The facts 
gathered by such reputable investigators as Tooke, Porter, 
Leoni Levi, Mulhall and Rogers flatly contradict this assertion. 

Thorold Rogers asserts and quotes the figures of Leoni 
Levi in support of his statement that from 1800 to 1820 a given 
quantity of seven chief necessaries of life cost 232.5 shillings, 
and the daily wages of artisans were 55.25 pence, while from 
1820 to 1840 the same quantity of the same necessaries cost 
only 146.35 shillings and the daily wages were 62.75 pence. In 
other words that the average wages from 1820 to 1840 rose 
13.57 per cent. and prices fell 37.05 per cent., so that both the 
money wages and the increased purchasing power of wages 
greatly increased. If we measure the condition of the laboring 
classes by the purchasing power of wages in food, we find that 
instead of the poor growing poorer, during the first third of the 
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century, when the factory system was first established, they 
were steadily growing richer, that is, were getting actually more 
for a day’s work. In his history of “ The Middle and Working 
Classes,” John Wade gives a table showing the prices of wheat 
per quarter, and the weekly wages of carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, plumbers, and other domestic artisans, and of agricul- 
tural laborers, and also the equivalent of these wages in pints of 
wheat for every year from 1495 to 1840 inclusive, from which 
we take the following: 





Purchasing power of artisan’s wages. Purchasing power of agricultural wages. 





Year, | Wheat per| Wages per Wagesin || vear, [Wheat per| Wages per| Wages in 


pints of pints of 
quarter. | week. wheat, quarter. week wheat. 








s. d. 
11.5 63 
14.6 76 
12.0 73 
10.0 
11.0 g! 
12.0 go 
12.0 115 
12.0 133 


s. d. s. d. 
79-9 18.0 116 1803 
82.8 28.3 175 1811 
91.8 30.0 1819 
114.0 33-6 1824 
84.8 33.0 1829 
57.2 33-0 1832 
62.1 33.0 1833 
63.9 33-0 1834 
52.11 33.0 
46.2 33-0 
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From this table it appears that wheat was 79 shillings and 
9 pence a quarter in 1800, and 46 shillings and 2 pence in 1834, 
and the wages of artisans were 18 shillings a week in 1800, and 
33 shillings a week in 1834. In 1800 with a week’s wages an 
artisan could purchase 116 pints of wheat, and in 1834, 366 pints 
of wheat. Thus from 1800to 1834 money wages of artisans rose 
over 80 per cent. and the purchasing power of wages rose over 
200 percent. It will be seen also that the increase was steady ; 
as from 1800 to 1810 the week’s wages of an artisan would pur- 
chase 152.66 pints of wheat, from 1810 to 1820 174.50 pints, 
from 1820 to 1830 285.5 and from 1830 to 1840, 316.66 pints. 
These facts are fully confirmed by Mulhall’s investigations.* 

An analysis of the table of agricultural wages shows the 
same results. The price of wheat fell nearly 50 per cent., and 
money wages rose 7 pence a week, and the purchasing power of 


* “ Dictionary of Statistics,” p. 372. 
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wages in wheat rose about 110 per cent., a circumstance which 
has never occurred since England’s free trade policy was 
adopted. In fact, the wages of English agricultural laborers 
are a shilling a week less to-day than they were in 1834, so that 
instead of the poor growing poorer in the first third of the 
century as Mr. Spahr from his free trade point of view asserts, 
there was a steady, permanent and marked increase during the 
entire period. This fact is also confirmed by Tooke, who, 
speaking of this same period says: “ The wages of agricultural 
laborers and artisans had been doubled, or nearly so. Salaries 
from the lowest clerk up to the highest functionaries, as well as 
professional fees, had been considerably raised on the plea of 
greatly increased expenses of living, mot only by the increased 
price of necessaries, but dy a higher scale of general expenditure 
or style of living incidental to the progress of wealth and civil- 
ization.””* 

The idea therefore, that the laborers were growing poorer, 
and that “even down to 1834, one-half of the laborers’ wages 
went in taxes” is as absurd as it is pessimistic, and is in no way 
improved because it is quoted from Toynbee. No amount of 
authority could give respectability to such a statement. Then 
as a deduction from his free trade point of view, Mr. Spahr in- 
forms his readers that, “ The reform of the Poor Laws in 1834 
put an end to the growth of pauperism; the repeal of the corn 
laws, beginning in 1842, put an end to the taxation of the work- 
ing-classes for the enrichment of the landowners, the restoration 
of the income tax in the same year,” worked a radical change, 
so that the last fifty years has “ witnessed in England a greater 
increase in the property and incomes of the poor than in the 
property and incomes of the rich.” In other words free trade 
and an income tax changed the industrial condition of England 
from growing despondency to universal prosperity. The simple 
fact of the case is, that the factory system and the concentra- 
tion of capital, hence the greater inequality in the ownership of 
productive wealth,did as it always has and everywhere is now 
doing, viz.: increased the welfare of all classes in the commun- 
ity by cheapening food, raising the standard of living and in- 


* ** History of Prices,” vol. I., pp. 329, 330. 
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creasing wages both in amount and purchasing power. But 
the peculiar fact is, that this movement toward the unequal 
distribution of productive wealth (concentration of capital) is 
limited to manufacturing and commercial industries. In agri- 
culture, no progress in this direction has taken place since the 
repeal of the corn laws, and the general condition of the labor- 
ing class has been practically checked, agricultural wages 
having actually fallen since 1834. 

Passing to the United States, Mr. Spahr’s perverted point of 
view leads him to misinterpret the economic conditions in a 
similar manner. The depressing fact he everywhere observes 
in this country, is that the marked evidence of increased pros- 
perity and progress is allinthe cities. That the rise in the 
value of real estate, increase of wages and all the good things 
are enjoyed by the urban population, to the neglect and some- 
times impoverishment of the farmers. He seems to have dis- 
covered that a conspiracy has occurred to despoil the farmers 
for the benefit of manufacturing or city population, and the 
instrument by which this villainy has been accomplished is a 
protective tariff and the gold standard. Like many another 
wrong-headed pessimist, to him, cities are the evil spots in the 
land. He seems to forget that all there is of civilization, all 
there is of progress in art, science, architecture, education, 
culture and sanitation, in short whatever goes to make up the 
sum of civilization, has been developed by the urban popula- 
tion. It is there that the wage standard has been increased, 
and individual liberties developed. It is there that the marvel- 
ous advances in the printing business, in the use of steam, elec- 
tricity, the additions to modern conveniences in domestic life, 
safety and comfort have all been made, and it is there that the 
great concentration, or inequality in the ownership of product- 
ive wealth, has taken place. In fact, in the rural districts 
throughout the country, public improvements and general 
culture are backward, directly as productive wealth and the 
ownership of property is equally distributed. Where there is 
no concentration, which he calls inequality, there is no special- 
ized effort and practically no progress. 

He seems to share the prevalent sectional feeling that the 
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East has wronged the South and West, but says: “ The con- 
trast between the East on the one side and the West and 
South on the other, so frequently spoken of, only exists in so 
far as the East is the section of cities, while the South and 
West are the sections containing the great body of the 
farmers.’ So it is only the cities that are the sinners. The 
Eastern like the Southern and Western farmers are all equally 
robbed. Asa matter of fact about all the improvements that 
the farming and mining population of the South and West, 
and of the East too, for that matter, have come from the prog- 
ress and concentration of capital developed by the cities. 
Without the cities and their progressive capitalizing forces, the 
condition of the agricultural population would be to-day prac- 
tically what it was two generations ago. 

Another sign of this degenerating process from Mr. 
Spahr’s point of view is the smallness of the proportion of the 
laboring population in cities who own their own homes. In 
New York City he says, it is only six and one-third per cent. 
This is another proof that Mr. Spahr cannot recognize progress 
when he sees it. It is of course true that in the rural sections 
a larger per cent. of the population own their own homes. 
Among the Esquimaux there probably are none who pay 
house rent and none who have a home fit to live in. Wherever 
the bulk of the population own their own homes, they always 
have poor homes. The Irish own their homes. The Fiji 
Islanders own their homes; in fact barbarism never rents 
homes. Now the renting of homes always means the invest- 
ment of capital, always means the building of better, more 
convenient and usually cheaper homes than hut ownership 
affords. The welfare of the laboring class is not indicated by 
the per cent. of their number who own their homes, but by 
the per cent. of their number who live in good homes. It is 
the quality and not the ownership of the home that indicates 
the well being and civilization of any class. It would be safe 
to say that there is not a country in the world where seventy 
per cent. of the laboring classes own their homes, that one per 
cent. of them have a bath room, while in New York City there 
is scarcely a tenement now being built without a bathroom, 
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and none without the most modern plumbing and sanitary ap- 
pointments. It is indeed true that with the growth of cities, 
we have an increase in the (unequal) ownership of property, and 
all forms of productive wealth. But with this growth of cities 
and unequal ownership of property, we have all the elements 
of progress that the world has ever enjoyed. Instead of this 
being an evil to society, as Mr. Spahr’s point of view forces him 
to imagine, it is a never failing sign of growth, and is a part of 
the natural order of progress. 

The difficulty with this whole attitude is the failure to 
recognize the difference between the social function of con- 
sumable and productive wealth. No one will pretend that 
the concentration of consumable wealth in the hands of a 
smaller class is advantageous to the community, since this 
kind of wealth only contributes to welfare when in the posses- 
sion of the consumer, and hence can only yield the best results 
to the community when it is most extensively distributed 
among the people. With productive wealth or capital the 
case is the reverse. Its function being solely that of a product- 
ive instrument, it can contribute to social welfare only indi- 
rectly by producing consumable wealth. Consequently, 
whether or not capital is an advantage to its owner or to the 
public, depends entirely upon whether it is advantageously 
used in producing enjoyable commodities. Since capital will 
only be profitable to its owner in proportion as he can sell his 
products, its possession can only be of benefit to him when 
the consumable wealth it produces is generally and liberally 
consumed by the community. There is no interest and hence 
no tendency in society to accumulate. consumable wealth. 
On the contrary the very prosperity of the community depends 
upon the constantly increasing consumption of commodities. 
It appears, therefore, that the owners of capital can only be 
benefited by their capital in proportion as they promote the 
consumption of wealth by the public, and any use of product- 
ive wealth which prevents it from rendering aid to the public, 
by improving the quality or reducing the cost of commodities, 
destroys its profit-yielding function to its owner. The public, 
therefore, have no other interest in the ownership of capital, 
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than that it shall be best used for cheapening consumable 
wealth to the public. If it is more effective for this end by 
being more concentrated, then the public has an interest only 
in its concentration. If it will better serve that purpose by 
being equally distributed, then communism would be in order. 
The fact is, however, as the history of the world conclusively 
shows, that in proportion as productive wealth is equally dis- 
tributed, it is productively inefficient, and if we could reéstab- 
lish the equality in the ownership of property, (as Mr. Spahr 
terms productive wealth,) that existed in the Middle Ages 
which he so much admires, we should deprive capital of its 
productive efficiency and reduce society to barbarism. Equal- 
ity of productive property means poverty tor all. Economic 
concentration of productive property is an indispensable instru- 
ment and a sure indication of a highly developed progressive 
state of society. 





Strikes in Japan 


FUSATARO TAKANO* 


The time is near at hand when we will be called upon to 
show to the world at large our capacity to deal with the new 
phases of industrial phenomena consequent upon our advanc- 
ing civilization. Indeed, the day of Manchesters and Birming- 
hams, the advent of which Lord Macaulay predicted for the 
United States as the time when she would find it necessary to 
either sacrifice her civilization or surrender her republican in- 
stitutions, is now approaching us. It is not free institutions 
that will be sacrificed in our case, for we have none of them. 
What we may sacrifice, however, is our social peace and politi- 
cal stability and at the same time sustain infinite injury to our 
civilization. 

Since the introduction of machinery into this country, the 
factory system has been fast replacing the home manufactories 
and it has now become an indispensable factor of our industrial 
organization. With the development of the factory system, 
the relations between employers and employees have under- 
gone a great change. All the old connecting links between 
masters and hands have been swept away, and what now re- 
mains? Perfidy and contempt on the one hand; stern inso- 
lence and perfect indifference on the other. Under this changed 
relation, laborers, always the weaker, get the worst of it. They 
are subjected to oppression, annoyance and persecution. 
Their lot is one of wretchedness, misery and poverty ; witness 
the conditions under which factory operatives work and the 
life conditions prevailing among them, as fully reviewed in my 
previous article.t It is idle to believe that the workers can be 
subjected to those odious exactions and life conditions indefi- 
nitely, no matter how ignorant and hopeless they may be. 
Their growing discontent is destined, sooner or later, to burst 
out. What means the frequent occurrence of that industrial 
warfare—the strike, which we have been witnessing during the 


*Dated, Tokyo, Japan, May 13th, 1897. 
tConditions of Labor in Japan, GUNToN’s MaGAaZINE, April, 1897. 
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past few months? These industrial conflicts warn us of ap- 
proaching danger and threatened calamity. It matters not 
whether the strikes are made for increase of wages or for 
improvement of the conditions of work, they all go to show 
that the spirit of resentment is fast growing in the minds of the 
working people, and that their supposed character of passive 
submission is steadily undergoing a change. 

From the writer’s own investigation, the strikes which 
have occurred soffar in this country are as follows: * 





Date. Description of Strike. Duration. Cause. Result. 





Feb. 1890.|Masons of Aoyama, Tokyo 12 days.. ace -~ Succeeded. 


Jan. 1894.|200 Male spinners of the Temma Unjust treatment by a/Partly 

Cotton Spinning Mill, Osaka.| 6 days..| section engineer. ..| succeeded. 
Sept. 1896./23 Male spinners of the Miye Cot- For discharge of a 
ton Spinning Mill, Nagoya....| 1 day... Failed. 
‘*  **|13 Machine oilers (ditto) 1 Gay.../For increase of wages. |Failed. 
** —** |100 Male and female operatives 
of the Miye Spinning Mill.... ---|Misunderstanding....|Failed. 

‘« 132 Mail-carriers of Kobe .-|For increase of wages. | Failed. 

*« ** !200 Tailors of Shiba, Tokyo.... “ ** |Succeeded. 
Oct. ‘* |Operatives of Owari Spinning 
Mill, Nagoya Failed. 

‘iy ** 13,000 Coal-carriers of Moji...... ee i .| Succeeded. 
** _“ |140 Tobacco choppers of Kago- 
shima 
“*  “  |Clerks of the Iyo Mine, Sanuki.. 
‘* _ ** 1300 Tobacco choppers of Bingo. For i increase of wages. 
.|Rice-pounders of Fukushima... oe 
* |Textile workers of the Spinning For i increase of wages 

Mill, Yokohama and dissatisfaction 
with management.. 
140 Coopers of the Nara distil- 

ling district For increase of wages. 

1,500 Umbrella-makers of Tokyo. * Se. “ *« |Succeeded. 
Line-men of the Tokyo Electric 

Light Co. a, = ” **  |Succeeded. 
Coal-miners of Takashima, Nag- Against conditions of} Partly 

asaki --| work succeeded. 
For increase of wages 
100 Female weavers of Matsuye. and against man- 
....|Succeeded, 
50 Servants of the Home De- 

partment, Tokyo ..|For increase of wages. | Failed. 
Workmen of the salt factories, 
“ “ “ 
630 Boatmen and stevedores of 

the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Dissatisfaction with 
Pending.| management 

















*There are no public documents to be relied on in investigating the strikes in this 
country, while in the early period of this new phenomenon, even newspapers failed to 
record them. Hence statistics of the strikes that occurred prior to 1896 are unascertain- 
able. The first two strikes tabulated, however, have been recalled to the writer’s memory 
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Turning our attention to the laws governing strikes in this 
country, we find the following clause in our Criminal Code: 

“ Art. 270. Any laborer employed in a farm, factory or 
workshop, who causes disturbance to his employer or other 
employees dy stratagem and force for the purpose of gaining 
higher wages, or changing agricultural or industrial conditions 
prevailing, is liable to imprisonment with hard labor for a term 
of from one to six months and, in addition, a fine of from three 
to thirty yen.” 

Only a single case has been recorded so far when the clause 
above referred to was fully applied to strikers. That was when 
six of the strikers of the Temma Cotton Spinning Mill at Osa- 
ka (No. 2 in the tabulated form) were arrested and tried on 
the ground that they used force to compel other operatives to 
join their ranks. Two of them, however, were acquitted and 
the others sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of three yen. From these decisions appeals were taken, and 
the judgments for three of them were modified to one month’s 
imprisonment and a fine of two yen. 

Added to this clause in the national statutes there is a city 
ordinance operating in the city of Osaka, the industrial centre 
of this country, the Manchester of Japan, which uncondition- 
ally forbids strikes, the penalty being a fine of from 5 sen to 
yen 1.95. Thus it will be seen that the national statute views 
strikes as illegal when any stratagem or force is used. It 
seems to us that the term stratagem is wide enough to include 
every phase of strike, peaceful persuasion not excepted. Al- 
though there have been no cases reported in which the clause 
was applied but to the use of force, it is fair to assume that the 
intention of the law-makers was to apply it to every form of 
strikes, since there are many clauses in the statute dealing with 
almost every possible case in which violence is resorted to. In 
the case of the city ordinance, the motive that caused the en- 


and their accuracy has been proven by private inquiries. There were, besides those 
tabulated, several cases of attempted strikes, but they were nipped in the bud, so to speak. 
To mention an instance: the demand for higher wages made on October 4, 1896 by 
several hundred rice-carriers of Fukagawa, Tokyo, was compromised by a raise of 10 
per cent. of wages and the threatened strike was averted. 
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actment is quite apparent. It is quite natural with the city 
authorities to fear possible disturbances under the management 
of the factories in the city, and accordingly they took steps to 
suppress such disturbances in the direction where least resist- 
ance is likely to be met, utterly disregarding the gross injustice 
they were inflicting upon the working people. They have, how- 
ever, little dreamed that by enacting this crdinance they are 
but adding the final injury, which will soon arouse the working 
people in revolt against the wrongs to which they are subjected 
and intensify their animosity to the authorities. 

We further find numerous instances of trade associations 
whose rules, approved by the local governments, provide fines 
to be imposed upon those workingmen employed by the mem, 
bers of the associations, who attempt to strike, or have taken 
part in strikes. To cite acase: the Association of Carpet- 
makers at Osaka provides in its rules that any workman who 
originates a strike will be fined by his employer, one-third of 
his wages for a period of five months, and for those who agreed 
or helped or went on strike, a fine of one-third of their wages 
for a period of three months. 

Taking into consideration the spirit of oppression of the 
rights of workers, as plainly indicated by the above laws and 
regulations on the part of authorities and employers, and the 
spirit of resistance now fast growing among the working people 
as revealed by the strikes, together with the wretched condi- 
tions under which the working people are suffering, it is easily 
within our surmise that our future industrial career is destined 
to repeat the history of English industrial life, and unless some 
stringent and wise action is taken at an early date, Macaulay’s 
prediction for the United States is sure to find its realization 
in this country. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Takano should take a some- 
what pessimistic view of present industrial conditions in Japan. 
Still, in the light of modern economic history the facts he gives 
are really an encouraging sign of an advancing state. It is 
true, as he says, that the “ new phases of industrial phenomena 
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now appearing in Japan, are consequent upon her advancing 
civilization,” but he seems not to realize that the strike is an 
evidence of that upward movement which is now going on in 
his country, and which is destined ultimately to secure the 
abolition of those industrial abuses and hardships, against 
which he so earnestly protests. 

It is doubtful if the present conditions in Japan are worse 
or even as bad as those which existed in England during the 
first few decades of the factory system. On the other hand, 
the Japanese have the advantage of all the industrial experi- 
ence of England and America, and will no doubt succeed in 
raising their labor standards at a much more rapid rate than 
was possible with the two great pioneer nations of western 
civilization. In the line of modern methods and industrial 
organization, Japan is borrowing nearly everything; mere 
adaptation to her environments is all that is necessary. She 
is called upon to originate almost nothing. All the industrial 
devices which have cost generations and millions to develop, 
come to her hand ready made. When the Japanese copy the 
machine methods of an English factory, they can hardly fail at 
the same time to note, at least some of the improved sanitary 
arrangements, the relatively short hours of labor, high wages, 
restriction of child labor, legalization of trades unions, and 
other industrial features connected with laborers. It is true 
there is a real impediment to the simultaneous recognition 
of both the laborers’ and capitalists’ side of the new move- 
ments. It is only the capitalists who are adopting the 
Western methods, and there is some danger that in taking the 
Manchester factory devices, they will at the same time take 
the Manchester theory of economics, which is in direct conflict 
with England’s best social advancement. The steady advance 
of the English people has been obtained in opposition to Eng- 
lish economic theory. 

English economics preaches a doctrine of low wages, long 
hours, and repression of labor, all in order that commodities 
may be produced with the utmost possible cheapness and sold 
in foreign markets. Now Japan’s great ambition is to do just 
that thing, sell in foreign markets. Accordingly, she adopts 
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very willingly the economic policy which apparently enables 
her to realize that end, and ignores for the time being the con- 
crete facts of England’s industrial experience, which have proven 
the falsity of that theory from the true social standpoint. The 
Manchester labor doctrine was successfully applied in England 
at the outset, just as it is being applied in Japan now; the 
difference in the labor conditions of the two countries to-day is 
due to the fact that English workingmen have come up through 
a century of agitation, strikes, organization, and of struggle 
for legal recognition and protection, while Japanese labor is 
as yet weak, disorganized, politically unrecognized and accus- 
tomed only to the lowest and simplest standards of living. 
This is the second reason why only the mechanical and none 
of the labor features of industrial England are being transferred 
to Japan. 

But thechange is coming. Already the crowding together 
in factories under the wretched conditions described in Mr. 
Takano’s former article, is rousing the spirit of discontent and 
revolt, and increasing the sense of mutual interdependence and 
the tendency to organize, while contact with the modern influ- 
ences now permeating Japanese cities is giving the laborers a 
conception of and desire for standards of living far above any- 
thing suggested by the monotonous conditions of agricultural 
life under which they have heretofore lived. The effect of this 
is readily seen in the increasing number of strikes referred to 
by Mr. Takano, more than half of which, it will be noted, were 
successful. Under the circumstances this is a remarkably good 
record for Japanese labor, and when contrasted with the uni- 
form failures in the early factory experience of England, 
emphasizes very strongly the prediction before made that the 
progress of labor in Japan will be far more rapid than it was in 
the great nations which preceded her and blazed the way. 
This is still further confirmed by Mr. Takano’s testimony that 
the stringent anti-strike law quoted by him has been fully 
applied in only one case. This shows the impossibility of en- 
forcing any such idiotic measure, and points to its final aban- 
donment. The enactment referred to, however, is mildness 
itself compared with some of the early English anti-conspiracy 
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laws, which, it is needless to say, were rigorously enforced even 
at the expense of human life. Japan has as yet had no 
“« Peterloo Massacre,” and probably never will. 

Thus, while we thoroughly sympathize with Mr. Takano 
in his denunciation of present conditions in Japan, we cannot 
but feel that the new movement he describes, the growing dis- 
content, the strikes, etc., are all in the direction of progress 
and mean the final elimination of the semi-barbarism of which 
he now justly complains. There is a repulsiveness and appar- 
ent cruelty about this prospect of conflict and hardship lying 
ahead of Japan, but it is the only path along which the labor 
of that country can hope to advance, so long as the influence 
of the false and heartless doctrine of cheap labor remains the 
guiding principle of industrial action. The crimes chargeable 
to that particular feature of Manchester economics have never 
been numbered, and it seems the record is not yet closed. What 
Japan has most need of, what the whole industrial world has 
most need of, is the practical recognition and application of 
that sound system of social and economic philosophy whose 
central viewpoint shall be that wealth exists and is produced 
solely for the sake of man, not that man ever or anywhere ex- 
ists for the sake of producing wealth. [Ep.] 
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Trade and Training in Germany 


There is no apparent diminution in the amount of atten- 
tion which British statesmen and journals are bestowing upon 
the distasteful but unavoidable subject of German industry and 
trade. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. To those who 
have been accustomed to regard England’s policy of free trade 
as a perpetual guarantee of English industrial supremacy, this 
surprising increase of German commerce presents a problem 
quite beyond their capacity to handle. That Germany would 
ever be able to successfully compete with England on a large 
scale in foreign markets, seemed to them incredible, while the 
suggestion that German manufactured wares might some day 
be sold in England itself was of course regarded as utter folly. 
Yet, both these seeming absurdities have become serious, por- 
tentous facts, and the Cobden Club has no satisfactory ex- 
planation to offer or practical remedy to suggest. They have 
therefore counseled resignation, and, true to the free trade 
theory, advised English consumers to buy in the cheapest 
market, whether that be England, Germany or elsewhere. 
Others have suggested a reduction of wages and limitation of 
trades unionism, while still others demand a protective tariff. 
The explanation of German success most frequently offered by 
English writers is the superior technical training afforded by 
the German educational system. Recent testimony on the 
subject tends to corroborate this view to a considerable extent, 
but there can be no doubt that the lower wages and longer 
hours of labor are still among the chief factors contributing to 
the low cost of production which enables Germany to compete 
with England even in English markets. 

We have had occasion to refer to this subject several times 
since the publication of our article on “ England's Return to 
Protection,” in May, 1896; and in the present issue we give a 
number of significant extracts from a recent discussion of 
“ Trade and Training in Germany,” by Sir Philip Magnus, in 
the London National Review. Sir Philip is a member of the 
British Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, which 
made an extensive investigation of German industrial condi- 
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tions in 1883, and a similar inquiry in the autumn of 1896. 
The great progress of the country during that period was 
demonstrated to the commission “ by the growth of entirely 
new departments of trade, and by the increased activity of 
others ; by the improvement in the standard of living of the 
working classes, and by the remarkable extension of all the 
aids to industry which education of every grade and type is 
capable of affording.” 

As might be expected, Sir Philip lays special emphasis 
upon the matter of industrial training, though he does not imi- 
tate the Cobden Club in ignoring or denying the effect of the 
difference between the two countries in the matter of wages 
and working hours. 

The following paragraphs contain the pith of the article in 
question: 

“Whilst the increase in population in the United King- 
dom has been from 31.5 to 39.5, or about eight millions 
between 1871 and 1896, the increase in Germany, between 1871 
and 1895, has been from 41.0 to 52.2, or over eleven millions, 
and the relative increase in Germany of the town as compared 
with the urban population is still greater; and it is suggested 
{in memorandum of the Board of Trade] that the development 
of German manufacturing industry is due to the necessity of 
finding an outlet for the increasing town population. The ex- 
planation concedes the conclusion, independently reached by 
others, that German export trade has of late years very much 
improved; but whether the trade of a country necessarily in- 
creases with its population is a proposition which may not be 
generally admitted. It is of course needless to point out that 
no trustworthy conclusions can be drawn from a comparison of 
exports and imports over different periods of time between 
different countries, without considering very carefully the 
character of the exports and imports and the purposes to 
which they are applied. For instance, great importance 
attaches to the fact that in the estimated quantity of coal con- 
sumed here and in Germany, the percentage of increase from 
1883 to 1894 is 8.9 for the United Kingdom and 42.8 for Ger- 
many. Again, if we take the production of pig-iron we find 
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that the increase in the annual average produced in the United 
Kingdom from 1870-4 to 1890-4 was 0.9 million tons, or 14.1 
per cent., and that in Germany the corresponding increase was 
3.1 million tons, or 172.2 per cent. It is figures such as these 
which indicate the relatively great advance of German manu- 
factures compared with our own during the last twenty years. 
It is nevertheless true that the production of pig-iron and the 
consumption of coal are still much greater in this than in any 
other European country;* but the question of importance to 
us, is not so much whether we are still in advance of other 
countries, as whether other countries are or are not gaining 
upon us, and to this question no equivocal answer can be given. 
In the words of the memorandum: ‘It cannot be said that the 
predominance or even the pre-eminence of the United Kingdom 
are any longer what they were, as far as these old fields of in- 
dustry are concerned.’+ Having regard to the greater increase 
of population in Germany than in England, these figures, pre- 
sented in another form,—in the amount of production and 
consumption per head of the population—appear less unfavor- 
able to ourselves. But, even so, the increase in the annual 
consumption of coal per head of the population in the years 
1884 and 1894, has been in Germany, from 1.08 to 1.36, and in 
the United Kingdom, from 3.65 to 3.75, whilst in the average 
production of pig-iron for the years 1870-4 and 1890-4 the cor- 
responding figures are, for Germany, an zucrease from 0.04 to 
0.1, and for the United Kingdom a decrease from 0.20 to 0.19. 
“ Coming now to the question of exports of manufactured 
articles from Germany, we find that since 1880 they have in- 
creased in value from £83,000,000 to £109,000,000 sterling, 
and that the increase with some fluctuations has been fairly 
continuous throughout this period. If we compare our own 
exports over nearly the same period, we find that they have 
fallen from 215 millions in 1883 to 195 millionsin 1895. It 
must, moreover, be remembered that the figures quoted for 
Germany are exclusive of the large quantities of German-made 


. ™ The average annual production for the United States for the period 1890-4 
shows an increase on that of the United Kingdom. 


+ Memorandum, p. 8. 
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goods which, shipped from Rotterdam, Antwerp and Flushing, 
are included in the statistical tables as exports from Holland 
and Belgium; and further that the year 1895 was a record 
year, and exceptionally favorable for British trade. Indeed, 
the corresponding figure for 1894 was only 184 millions. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, as to the fad/ing off in the exports 
of manufactured goods of the United Kingdom during the last 
twelve years. It would even appear that between 1883 and 
1894 the gross value of our exports has fallen from 239 millions 
to 215 million pounds sterling, and if we analyze the items of 
which this total is made up, we find that the export of raw 
materials has zmcreased from thirteen to nineteen millions, and 
machinery and mill work, which is used of course for manu- 
facturing purposes, from thirteen to fourteen millions. In the 
one item of metals and articles manufactured therefrom (ex- 
cept machinery) there is a fa// from 111 to g~ millions. 
Whilst the export trade of the United Kingdom has thus fallen 
off between 1883 and 1894, ‘the import of articles called manu- 
factured into the United Kingdom in the same period has 
enormously increased, viz., from £53,000,000 in 1893 to £76,- 
000,000 in 1895,’ notwithstanding the fall in prices, and to 
481,000,000 in 1896. We may offer any explanations we can 
of these facts, but the facts nevertheless remain and cannot be 
considered satisfactory. By careful comparisons of the propor- 
tion of imports from home to the total imports in different 
groups of countries it is further shown that, whilst the trade of 
Germany, for instance, with American countries gives signs of 
increasing, that of the United Kingdom with America, China, 
Japan has fallen off, and Sir Courtenay Boyle sums up this 
part of the inquiry by saying: ‘From this it unquestionably 
appears that the proportion of the business done by the 
United Kingdom has during the period under review dimin- 
ished.”* At the same time we are told that ‘the total volume 
of the business has largely increased.’+ . . . 


* Memorandum, p. 21. 

+ From one of the tables given in the appendix to the memorandum, it appears, on 
comparing the average annual value of imports into the United Kingdom from Ger- 
many for the period 1880-4 with the period 1891-5 that there has been an increase from 
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“No one denies that the entire volume of our trade is still 
much larger than that of Germany; the question is whether it 
is increasing or diminishing, and even if increasing, whether 
the rate of upward movement is the same. To this question 
there is but one answer. In the report of our visit to Germany 
we state: ‘In all branches of industry there are signs of great 
activity. New factories are being erected and new processes 
are being invented,’ and the statistics of the Board of Trade 
show us the exact extent to which, and the branches of indus- 
try in which, our commerce has suffered. And, whereas, from 
our own observations we only felt justified in referring to ‘ in- 
dications that in the immediate future our own countrymen 
will have to encounter a competition far more acute than any- 
thing they have yet had to grapple with,’ Sir Courtenay Boy!e 
on other evidence tells us ‘we can scarcely expect to main- 
tain our past undoubted pre-eminence, at any rate without 
strenuous effort and careful and energetic improvement in 
method.’ 

“In many countries which not long since were very largely 
supplied from England, factories have been started, and the 
demand for foreign-made goods has consequently decreased. 
There are few countries in which the increase of home manu- 
factures has been more marked than in Japan. To take one 
example only, we find the quantity of cotton yarn imported 
into Japan in 1890 was 42,544,403 lbs., whilst in 1895 it had 
decreased to 19,454,777 lbs., and at the end of 1895 Japan was 
working 525,043 spindles in 53 cotton mills. From Japan there 
has been a great increase in late years in the export of manu- 
factured articles. Between 1890 and 1894 the value of these 
exports has nearly trebled, whilst the increase in the export of 
raw material has been very slight. On the other hand, the 
importation of raw material is increasing rapidly.* To take 
another example, we are told that ‘ the trade of Mexico is no 


£68,327 to £354,702 in cotton manufacture ; an increase from £300,483 to £631,774 in 
glass manufactures; an increase from £40,716 to £93,127 in linen ; an increase from 
£363,762 to £605,818 in paper and pasteboard. These are only a few of the different 
classes of manufactured goods in which our imports from Germany have increased. 


* Foreign Office Report, 1896. 
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longer in an elementary stage; local manufactures are rapidly 
supplanting foreign goods.’ In the cheaper goods, those of 
German and American make, such as hardware and cutlery, 
are found to be of superior finish to those of English make, 
and so sell better. Then, too, we find that English firms are 
very wanting in enterprise, and fail to create English agencies 
in Mexico, without which new branches of trade cannot be 
opened. In his report on the Nijni Novgorod Exhibition of 
1896, our Consul says: ‘If we intend to retain our trade 
with Russia, we must employ better educated travelers, 
who can converse with Russian buyers, and thus learn their 
requirements.’* Our travelers, he tells us, are handicapped 
at the start, and he refers to ‘the negligence of our manu- 
facturers who have allowed the Germans to secure much 
of the trade that should have come to us.’ In Russia, 
also, the competition among foreign producers will neces- 
sarily become keener, having regard to the growth of home- 
manufacturing industry. In 1880 the output of cast-iron in 
Russia was 458,360 tons, whilst in 1894 it had increased to 
1,307,370 tons; and in coal there has been an increase, 
during the same period, from 3,238,466 tons to 8,581,500 
tons. ‘ 
“ The evidence of great commercial activity, and of rapid 
strides in manufacturing power, which those who know Ger- 
many are able to supply, supplemented by the interesting sta- 
tistics furnished by Sir Courtenay Boyle, and by the observa- 
tions and conclusions of our Consuls in several of the different 
countries with which we trade, leaves little doubt in the mind 
of the unbiassed thinker as to the fact of our export trade in 
manufactured goods ‘tending to fall away in many branches of 
industry, and in many quarters, under the strain of foreign 
competition. We are told, on undeniable authority, that ‘the 
linen trade of the United Kingdom has been suffering from 
foreign competition for a number of years.'+ The import of 
foreign yarns has zxcreased from 3,336,874 lb. in 1875 to 19,01I,- 
986 Ib. in 1893, whilst the export of yarns in the same period 


* Consular Report, No. 409, November, 1896. 
+ Report of the Recess Committee, 1896. 
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has fallen from 27,887,681 lb. to 16,259,300 Ilb.* Ireland is 
suffering from the loss of other industries. The manufacture 
of glass once flourished there, and is now all but extinct, and 
this is one of the industries, which owing to the greater excel- 
lence of German manufacture, England is very rapidly losing. 
Indeed, any one who travels through the manufacturing parts 
of Germany cannot fail to be ‘ greatly impressed’ by the pro- 
gress which has taken place in many of the leading branches 
of manufacture since 1882, and to realize that ‘in certain in- 
dustries our supremacy is seriously challenged.’ + 

‘*In endeavoring to ascertain the cause of this loss of 
ground, it is not sufficient to point to the increasing popula- 
tion of Germany, nor to the era of peace ushered in by the re- 
sults of the war of 1870. Increase of population in all but new 
countries is generally the effect rather than the cause of in- 
creased prosperity; and starting from a higher level as we 
did, there is no apparent reason why our rate of progress 
should not have been at least as great as that of Germany. 
Various causes have been advanced to account for the rapid 
growth of Germany as a manufacturing country, and it is 
probable that several of these enter more or less into the 
problem. 

“TI do not propose to consider here, in any detail, the extent 
to which longer hours and lower wages have helped to enable 
German manufacturers successfully to compete with us. The 
question is not unattended with difficulty, and correct statistics 
are not easily obtained. Any careful comparison, however, of 
the value, as measured by results, of labor hours, and of rates of 
wages in the two countries, would, I am convinced confirm the 
conclusion at which we have arrived, viz., ‘ that there has been 
in the past, and that there still is in progress, a levelling up of 
the inequalities between the physical and social condition of 
the workers here, and those in similar trades abroad.’ The fact 


* The total exports of linen piece goods from the United Kingdom amounted to 
£3,765,092 in 1896, against £ 4,080,261, in 1895, showing a decrease of 14.4 per cent. 
in quantity and 77 percent. in value. (Report of the Linen Merchants’ Association, 
1897.) e 

+ Report of a visit to Germany, p. 4. 
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cannot be denied that ‘in all skilled industries the wages in 
Germany are rising and the hours of labor tend to decrease.’ * 
On this point very instructive information, although now a lit- 
tle out of date, may be obtained from the report of Sir Charles 
Oppenheimer, our Consul-General at Frankfurt. It appears 
from this report that the labor time varies considerably in dif- 
ferent industries and in different parts of Germany, and there 
are many causes connected with the details of manufacture 
which prevent labor from being as thoroughly organized in 
Germany as in England; still we find an increasing tendency 
on the part of factory inspectors to recommend shorter hours, 
and of manufacturers to recognize the advantage of adopting 
the recommendation. In the report dated 1886 of a German 
factory inspector, we read: ‘It is frequently stated that experi- 
ence shows that in reducing the work time the output does 
not decrease.’ Another tells us: ‘The manufacturers them- 
selves are opposed to the existing long hours.’ A passage 
from the report of the year 1891 is quoted by Sir Charles 
Oppenheimer, showing that according to the statements of 
some factory owners, no reduction at all in production can 
be noted in the weaving establishments in consequence of 
the shorter work-time. ‘Indeed, where the hours of work 
are still excessive, it is recognized that such long hours must 
necessarily influence the state of the working-classes unfavor- 
ably ; whilst also the human power of production can be in- 
creased to a great extent, if every overtaxation is carefully 
avoided.’ } 

“In this connection it must also be remembered that chil- 
dren may be employed at a younger age in this country than is 
permitted in Germany, where the age of exemption from school 
life is 14.” 

After mentioning one or two other influences which the 
writer thinks have operated to the advantage of German indus- 
try, he enters upon a long discussion of the superiority of Ger- 
man technical training to that furnished by the English educa- 
tional system. On this subject he says, in part: 

“If asked wherein German education is superior to our 


* Report of a visit to Germany, p. 15. 
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own, I should say in its appliances, in its methods, and in its 
organization. The splendid buildings that have recently been 
erected for the study of applied science, some of which are 
briefly described in our recent report, perfectly equipped and 
supplied with every kind of apparatus needed for the most ad- 
vanced scientific research, are the admiration of all who have 
seen them. No expense has been spared in rendering these 
institutions serviceable to the industries they are intended to 
develop. The number of students trained in them is far 
greater than in our own, and the Germans have undoubtedly 
shown wisdom in bestowing on the crown of the educational 
edifice their most thoughtful attention and their largest gifts. 
The Universities and the Polytechnic Institutions have been, 
and are still, the pride of every German state, and to the train- 
ing they afford Germany owes very largely her industrial and 
political position. In the facilities provided for the advanced 
scientific work, Germany stands far ahead of us. We in this 
country lack not only equal facilities, but to some extent the 
belief in their efficacy, and the desire to profit by them. The 
recognition of the advantages of scientific and technical educa- 
tion characterizes all classes of society in Germany, and none 
more than employers of labor engaged in productive and en- 
gineering industry. Those who are familiar with Germany’s 
progress and its causes are constantly calling attention to the 
advantages which German trade has gained from the ability of 
her standing army of scientific men, ready to apply to indus- 
trial operations every serviceable scientific discovery. Mean- 
while, at home, our University Colleges vainly beg for the 
much-needed funds for endowment and equipment, and piti- 
fully appeal to successive Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
augment the miserably inadequate grants which the State con- 
tributes to their maintenance and support. In her schools of 
art, and especially in such museums as that visited by us in 
Nuremberg, Germany shows her sense of the extent to which, 
and of the means by which, educational appliances may be 
made the efficient instrument of industrial competition, and 
yet for many years the South Kensington Museum, which for 
its abundant supply of works of art of all periods is the admira- 
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tion of foreign nations,* has been vainly endeavoring to secure 
that extension of its building, which would enable those works 
of art to be so displayed as to be available for study. It is 
also noteworthy that abroad the energies of merchants and 
manufacturers seem to be more keenly directed towards the 
advantage of combination for the improvement of their own 
industries, than to the endeavor to conceal those mythical trade 
secrets, by which they hope successfully to compete, not so 
much with their foreign rivals, as with one another. . . . 

“Then too, Germany has no prejudices as regards techni- 
cal or other education. She is willing to learn. For the crea- 
tion of industries in districts where they have not previously 
flourished, the formation of apprenticeship schools is encour- 
aged and the teaching of trades is provisionally sanctioned. 
Such schools are well equipped with all the apparatus for prac- 
tical training, and when no longer needed they give place to 
schools with wider and more general instruction. Throughout 
Germany, the feature which strikes the observer is the strict 
adaptation of the schools tolocal requirements, and to the de- 
mands of industry in its widest sense. 

“ There are yet other features of German education which 
mark its superiority to our own. In Germany it is an organ- 
ized system. We find there examples of voluntary effort, of 
communal and individual experiments ; but all those efforts 
are brought into relation with one another, and between the 
elementary school and the technical high school or university 
there is an intelligible and well co-ordinated system, which 
gives unity to the entire scheme of education. One great ad- 
vantage of this organization is the more economical expenditure 
of the funds available for educational purposes. There is lit- 
tle or no overlapping. To each part of the educational ma- 
chinery is assigned its special function, and no one school in- 
terferes with the work of another. In this way is obtained the 
maximum of efficiency at the minimum of cost. In order that 
the parts of such a system may be properly welded to- 


* See letter of M. Charles Yviarte, Inspector-General of Fine Arts, who, writing 
from Paris, February 26th, says: ‘‘ To-day, for all of us foreigners, South Kensing- 
ton is a Mecca.” (7Z¢mes, March rst.) 
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gether, and the whole machinery kept going, there must be 
intelligent direction and control. The heads of departments 
must be educational experts, and the members of local councils 
must be selected on some principle indicating their qualifica- 
tions for the duties they have to discharge. At present our 
schools are only disjuncta membra of what we hope may one 
day become a system. There is no responsible authority to 
supervise or grade our several educational institutions, so as 
to bring them into organic relation with one another. In 
Germany, care is taken that the influence of the Minister of 
Instruction and of those who advise him shall penetrate into 
every small rural school board. Persons having special knowl- 
edge of educational matters, and in touch with different parts 
of the great school-system are appointed to preside over, or to 
assist in, the deliberations of the several school commissions. 
In the constitution and in the fersonnel of such authorities, in 
their relation to one another and to the State, and in their ap- 
preciation of the real seriousness of educational problems, we 
see some explanation of the generally admitted excellence of 
German schools and German training.” 





Is Cheapness an Evil ? 


GEORGE ALLEN WHITE 


The doctrine that cheapness, of itself, is advantageous to 
the nation adopting it as a guiding economic principle has 
sustained some pretty hard knocks during the past three or 
four years; in fact, so clear and unavoidable has been the 
teaching of the experience of the recent past, that it may be 
doubted whether the merits of cheapness will ever again be 
even guardedly extolled in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. To be sure, the close observer will have noted that re- 
ductions in the prices of almost all commodities have invariably 
been synchronous with crises and times of depression, through- 
out the entire course of our history; but never before have 
events so conspired to conclusively demonstrate to our people 
the utter sophistry of the shallow and un-American cry of 
cheap goods. 

Since the close of the era just preceding the introduction 
of the factory system, the general consensus is that, including 
the depression now on, the United States has undergone eleven 
periods of business stagnation, namely; commencing with the 
years 1814, 1818, 1826, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1867, 1873, 1882, 1889 
and 1893, and continuing a shorter or longer length of time; 
but those periods bearing upon the country with the severest 
hardship are usually reduced to four in number, and may be 
said to have been the one immediately succeeding the second 
war with Great Britain, superinduced by the tariff reduction of 
1816; the one following partially as a sequence to the inter- 
mittent reductions provided for in the tariff act of 1832; and 
those beginning in 1857 and 1873. 

Turning to the course of prices in these diseased epochs, 
we find that a continually lowering scale was characteristic of 
each, without exception. Remarkably low prices were a fea- 
ture of the latter part of the hard times ending with the pas- 
sage of the tariff of 1842, and so remained until the re-appear- 
ance of prosperity. An extreme instance of the extent to 
which cheapness prevailed, was furnished by the Hannibal 
(Mo.) Journal, in one of its issues for 1842 ; wherein an account 
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was given of a transaction in which horses were sold at $2 
apiece, sheep at 13} cents, and hogs at 1 cent. As to the 
third period, beginning with 1857, the prices of 1858, compared 
with those of 1856, showed a falling off, in textiles of 5 per 
cent, in food of 11 per cent, and in minerals of 14 per cent; 
the total decline in all articles of consumption being about I0 
percent. Then came the long and trying time, 1873-79, when 
prices were constantly tending downward. A change in the 
tide took place at its close, and prices rose sharply: corn ad- 
vanced from 37 cents per bushel in 1879 to 63 cents in 1881, 
wheat from $1.10 to $1.19, cotton from 10 to 12 cents per 
pound. “ Every idle man found work” said Roger Q. Mills, 
a leading politician aligned with the cohorts of cheapness, in 
speaking of this period; “every department of industry and 
every occupation of labor found constant and remunerative 
employment.” 

Not alone in the United States, but in all civilized coun- 
tries, has cheapness been a sure indication, without any promi- 
nent exceptions, of a diminished measure of prosperity and a 
lower standard of life. Whether cheapness be the impelling 
cause of hard times, or hard times be the cause of cheapness, 
or whether each is simply a result of other active forces, it is 
an indubitable fact that, practically always, cheapness and hard 
times go hand in hand, leaving the pock-marks of decay on the 
face of general industry. Notwithstanding the conditions 
historically and necessarily shown to exist in regard to prices, 
in his annual message of December, 1887, President Cleveland 
urged a trial of the policy of cheaper prices—cheaper prices 
for the necessaries of life, as he termed it ; and, taking up his 
recommendation as comprehending the true economic gospel, 
the members of his political party rallied about him in an on- 
slaught upon the high prices said to result from the protective 
tariff. 

Small wonder that, in the powerful reaction from injuri- 
ous interference with the natural order of things, such as 
honeycombed the eighteenth century legislation of Great 
Britain, the opposite extreme of ultra-individualism should have 
been temporarily accorded such praise and adoration. How- 
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ever, it was inevitable that the Manchester school should lose 
power and gradually die out, when forced to meet the compe- 
tition of the sober, second thought of nineteenth century 
scholarship, following in the wake of men like Thomas Carlyle. 
‘* Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” acted on 
with unanimity, means, either that all shall both buy and sell 
in the cheapest market, or that all shall both buy and sell in 
the dearest market. 

President Cleveland’s ideas in regard to cheapness were 
postponed a number of years, so far as their fruition was con- 
cerned ; but, at the end of five years of agitation, finally tri- 
umphed for the time-being. Is is needless, of course, to re- 
count the fact that the last few years have been unsurpassed 
in the severity of the hardship and suffering experienced. 
Cheapness was ushered in with hard times, and its grip has not 
been shaken off, even to this day. Average prices have con- 
tinued to fall slowly, during the two years just gone; yet the 
range, so early as January I, 1895, was the lowest of which 
our history had previously given any account, Dun’s Review 
saying that “The complete review of different branches of 
business given to-day places in a clear light the fact that prices 
of commodities are at the lowest level ever known.” 

When a renewal of prosperous times becomes a fact, it will 
be found that the system of cheapness involving cheap men 
and cheap labor has given way to a more healthy régime, re- 
sulting in well paid artisans and unremitting industrial effort. 
The fatuity of further advocacy of cheapness, as a cure-all, has 
been gradually borne in upon the minds of a large number of 
free traders and tariff reformers. In contemplating the effects 
wrought of late years by the relentless application of the 
dogma of buying manufactured products in the cheapest 
market, the editor of the free trade Atlanta Constitution, on 
January 14, 1895, said: ‘‘ We want cheap goods but we do 
not want them too cheap. When they are too cheap, they 
will knock our people out of employment.” The editor of 
the Wool and Cotton Reporter of Boston,a quondam supporter 
of cheapness, in considering the state of the farmer, declared, 
November 15, 1895, that: ‘“‘ All kinds of American agricul- 
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tural products are ruinously low; and that important portion 
of our community represented by our farmers has not the 
purchasing power necessary for a cheerful condition of general 
business.”’ “ Never,” said the editor of the New York Herald 
recently, “‘ was living so cheap, and yet never was it harder to 
earn a living.” 

What foolishness, what criminal folly, then, to base any 
propaganda upon the alleged benefits to be derived from cheap- 
ness, per se. There is not in history, as Ruskin says, a record 
of anything so disgraceful to the human intellect as the tenac- 
ity with which the /atssez faire logicians have maintained the 
humanity, and even the divinity, of their idol. To-day finds 
us perilously near the vanishing point of the influence exerted 
by Cobdenism ; and when the economists of the far future 
meditate upon the facts and fictions of economic progress, the 
dot of time, in the nineteenth century, dominated by Man- 
chester thought and learning, will undoubtedly be put down 
as a nightmare of bungling, from which the world was lucky 
in escaping with so little of harm. 


The facts cited by Mr. White in this article are probably 
accurate, but the general deduction made by him is only half 
true, and that in a sense not contemplated by him. His article 
is a representative example of how a good principle wrongly 
applied or only partially understood, may lead to false conclu- 
sions and suggest the wrong kind of public policy. Because 
some kinds of cheapness are manifestly bad, he argues that all 
cheapness is necessarily an evil. This is exactly the sort of 
logic employed by the free trader to prove the opposite con- 
tention, namely, that because some kinds of cheapness are 
good, therefore all cheapness is a blessing to mankind and all 
dearness a curse. 

The one is right in perceiving that under certain condi- 
tions cheapness is an evil; the other is equally right in urging 
that under certain other conditions it is a benefit. Both are 
wrong in arguing from these partial premises to general con- 
clusions, and in failing to apply a comprehensive economic 
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principle which would give the correct view of this matter from 
all standpoints. 

Behind all radical and one-sided conclusions of this nature 
there may generally be found some distinct background of 
economic or political theory. Thus the all-cheapness conten- 
tion reveals very clearly the influence of the free trade, /aissez 
faire thought of the Manchester school ; while the all-dearness 
argument advanced by Mr. White usually has back of it a 
strong leaning towards some form of monetary inflation, 
whether depreciated currency or free silver coinage. There is, 
however, a general economic principle governing this matter, 
and the distinction needs to be clearly drawn. 

In determining what constitutes economic progress, the 
two great factors with which we have to deal are, respectively, 
man and wealth. These factors are distinct, and should never 
be confounded. The great object to be attained is that more 
and more wealth shall be produced and come into the posses- 
sion of man, for his use and enjoyment, and be so obtainable 
with a constantly diminishing amount of effort. In practical 
business life this process is represented by a double movement, 
i.e., the rise of wages on the one hand, and the decline of prices 
through the use of machinery and concentration of capital, on 
the other. All cheapness which is brought about in this way 
involves no necessary loss to the producer, and is a benefit to 
mankind. But onthe other handit is clear that any cheapness 
of wealth (mere low prices) which is secured by reducing the 
wages of the labor employed in producing it, is not a benefit 
but an evil, since it involves a stoppage of the other great side 
of economic progress, the man side, which should always be 
advancing. And furthermore, it is equally plain that the cheap- 
ness of panic times, which results only from the enforced sale 
of goods below cost, is an evil, since it involves absolute loss to 
producers, and this of course cannot be maintained as a per- 
manent feature of any industrial system. 

Applying these general principles to the case in hand, the 
situation becomes perfectly clear. Mr. White exclaims against 
the cheapness accompanying the different panics from 1814 
down, and in this he is quite right, for the reason just stated. 
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The free trader points to the benefits that have come from the 
constant cheapening of such necessaries of life as clothing, 
shoes, oil, sugar, etc., and in this he also is wholly right, be- 
cause these reductions have come through improved methods 
of production without destroying the profitableness of the in- 
dustries themselves, a fact which Mr. White totally ignores. 
But when the free trader proceeds to argue for cheapness se- 
cured by reduced wages or loss to producers, he completely 
loses sight of the fundamental economic principle of the case; 
and Mr. White is guilty of the same neglect in claiming some 
magic virtue for high prices, fer se. Prices should always be 
high enough to cover the cost of the dearest portion of the 
supply required, but beyond that a rise of prices is only justi- 
fiable when necessary to permit a rise of wages or to make 
possible the establishment of an industry of some social im- 
portance to the community. In neither case need the rise be 
more than temporary; the improvements in production will 
eventually cheapen the product, while at the same time pre- 
serving the industry to the country and the high wages to the 
employees. Cheapness, obtained in this way, is one of the 
most important facts in economic progress, and in ignoring 
this side of the case Mr. White is quite as illogical and un- 
sound as the free trader who demands lower wage levels and 
even the ruin of industries, in order that the fullest measure of 
cheapness may be secured.—[ED.] 
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Milestones of Freedom 


The Great Charter, the full text of which appeared in the 
last issue, has ever remained the recognized basis of England’s 
liberty, and through England, the liberties of the Western 
world. It is not surprising that such an instrument, wrenched 
as it was under duress from a treacherous and cowardly monarch 
should be evaded as much as possible by his royal descendants. 
But it is of the very salt of human freedom, that the people, 
particularly the people of the cities never quite forgot the 
rights granted by the Magna Charta. Though few of the 
Plantagenets were as treacherous as John, they all ignored the 
conditions of the Great Charter, and finally acknowledged its 
existence and rights only when pressed by the people so to do, 
and in many instances only for the purpose of obtaining money 
grants. 

John’s sonand successor, Henry IIL., it is true, on ascend- 
ing the throne issued a second “Great Charter,” which was 
substantially a repetition of the chief points of the Magna 
Charta, in addition promising to restore all the lands and goods 
taken from the people, “ by our Father King John” without a 
legal “ verdict of their peers.” The next year, this boy king 
issued a second charter of similar purport. Nevertheless, vio- 
lations of the charter were of constant occurrence, and to keep 
its contents fresh in the minds of the people, the king was 
made to renew or confirm it as often as possible, which was on 
an average of about every two and one half years, according 
as the king was found in sufficiently needy circumstances. It 
was confirmed for the thirty-second time by Edward I. in 1301. 
During the next 300 years, in which time feudalism was over- 
thrown, and parliament, the wage system and the Protestant 
Reformation were established, the principles conceded by the 
Magna Charta were many times in jeopardy, often suspended, 
and sometimes almost forgotten, but periodically it was resur- 
rected by a few of the faithful, and in response to the efforts 
of Charles I, to trample all popular rights out of existence, 
another great document of liberty,—a child of the Magna 
Charta,—came into existence. This was the “ Petition of 
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Right ” presented to the king in 1628 demanding the restora- 
tion of the “ancient liberties of the realm.” At first Charles 
evaded the petition, insisting that the people should take his 
royal word as the safeguard of their liberties, but their ire had 
been too thoroughly aroused to be put off with anything short 
of a definite answer, and in June he found it necessary to con- 
cede the Petition, but persistently violated its purport until his 
head fell in the basket (1649). His son, Charles II. was equally 
regardless of the rights of the people, and in order to secure 
the results of the “ Petition of Right,” the Habeas Corpus Act 
was exacted in 1679, which formally enacted into law the chief 
points of the Magna Charta. The next and third really epoch- 
making document was the Bill of Rights, enacted ten years 
later (1689). By this instrument the divine right of kings was 
forever abolished, and the principle of representative govern- 
ment indelibly established as the milestone of democracy for 
all time, and for all mankind. 

This document provided, (1) That parliament is the abso- 
lute and supreme authority of the kingdom. (2) That the 
king should not maintain a standing army in time of peace ex- 
cept by consent of parliament. (3) That no money should be 
taken from the people without the consent of parliament. 
(4) That every subject has the right to petition the crown for 
the redress of any grievance. (5) That the election of members 
of parliament should be free from interference. (6) That 
parliament should assemble frequently and enjoy entire free- 
dom of debate. (7) That the king be debarred from interfer- 
ing in any way with the proper execution of the laws. 

In reality then, the Magna Charta (1215), the Petition of 
Right (1628), and the Bill of Rights (1689), constitute the 
trinity of human freedom. The full text of the last two of 
these documents is given below: 


PETITION OF RIGHT. 1628.* 


The Petition exhibited to his Majesty by the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 





*3 Car. I. c. 1. 
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assembled, concerning divers Rights and Liberties of the 
Subjects, with the King’s Majesty’s royal answer there- 
unto in full Parliament. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 


Humbly show unto our Sovereign Lord the King, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in Parliament 
assembled, that whereas it is declared and enacted bya statute 
made in the time of the reign of King Edward I, commonly 
called Statutum de Tallagio non Concedendo, that no tallage or 
aid shall be laid or levied by the King or his heirs in this realm, 
without the good will and assent of the archbishops, bishops, 
earls, barons, knights, burgesses, and other the freemen of the 
commonalty of this realm; and by authority of parliament 
holden in the five-and-twentieth year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward III, it is declared and enacted, that from thenceforth no 
person should be compelled to make any loans to the king 
against his will, because such loans were against reason and the 
franchise of the land ; and by other laws of this realm it is pro- 
vided, that none should be charged by any charge or imposi- 
tion called a benevolence, nor by such like charge; by which 
statutes before mentioned, and other the good laws and stat- 
utes of this realm, your subjects have inherited this freedom, 
that they should not be compelled to contribute to any tax, 
tallage, aid, or other like charge not set by common consent, 
in parliament. 

II. Yet nevertheless of late divers commissions directed 
to sundry commissioners in several counties, with instructions, 
have issued ; by means whereof your people have been in divers 
places assembled, and required to lend certain sums of money 
unto your Majesty, and many of them, upon their refusal so to 
do, have had an oath administered unto them not warrantable 
by the laws or statutes of this realm, and have been constrained 
to become bound and make appearance and give utterance be- 
fore your Privy Council and in other places, and others of them 
have been therefore imprisoned, confined, and sundry other 
ways molested and disquieted ; and divers other charges have 
been laid and levied upon your people in several counties by 
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lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, commissioners for mus- 
ters, justices of peace and others, by command or direction 
from your Majesty, or your Privy Council, against the laws and 
free customs of the realm. 

III. And whereas also by the statute called ‘The Great 
Charter of the liberties of England,’ it is declared and en- 
acted, that no freeman may be taken or imprisoned or be dis- 
seised of his freehold or liberties, or his free customs, or be 
outlawed or exiled, or in any manner destroyed, but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

IV. And in the eight-and-twentieth year of the reign of 
King Edward III, it was declared and enacted by’authority of 
parliament, that no man, of what estate or condition that he 
be, should be put out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor 
imprisoned, nor disinherited, nor put to death without being 
brought to answer by due process of law. 

V. Nevertheless, against the tenor of the said statutes, 
and other the good laws and statutes of your realm to that end 
provided, divers of your subjects have of late been imprisoned 
without any cause showed; and when for their deliverance 
they were brought before your justices by your Majesty's writs 
of habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court 
should order, and their keepers commanded to certify the 
causes of their detainer, no cause was certified, but that they 
were detained by your Majesty’s special command, signified 
by the lords of your Privy Council, and yet were returned 
back to several prisons, without being charged with anything 
to which they might make answer according to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late great companies of soldiers and 
mariners have been dispersed into divers counties of the realm, 
and the inhabitants against their wills have been compelled to 
receive them into their houses, and there to suffer them to so- 
journ against the laws and customs of this realm, and to the 
great grievance and vexation of the people. 

VII. And whereas also by authority of parliament, in the 
five-and-twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III, it is 
declared and enacted, that no man shall be forejudged of life 
or limb against the form of the Great Charter and the law of 
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the land; and by the said Great Charter and other the laws 
and statutes of this your realm, no man ought to be adjudged 
to death but by the laws established in this your realm, either 
by the customs of the same realm, or by acts of parliament : 
and whereas no offender of what kind soever is exempted from 
the proceedings to be used, and punishments to be inflicted by 
the laws and statutes of this your realm; nevertheless of late 
time divers commissions under your Majesty’s great seal have 
issued forth, by which certain persons have been assigned and 
appointed commissioners with power and authority to proceed 
within the land, according to the justice of martial law, against 
such soldiers or mariners, or other dissolute persons joining 
with them, as should commit any murder, robbery, felony, mu- 
tiny, or other outrage or misdemeanor whatsoever, and by such 
summary course and order as is agreeable to martial law, and 
as is used in armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and 
condemnation of such offenders, and them to cause to be exe- 
cuted and put to death according to the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof some of your Majesty’s subiects 
have been by some of the said commissioners put to death, 
when and where, if by the laws and statutes of the land they 
had deserved death, by the same laws and statutes also they 
might, and by no other ought to have been judged and 
executed. 

IX. And also sundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof 
claiming an exemption, have escaped the punishments due to 
them by the laws and statutes of this your realm, by reason 
that divers of your officers and ministers of justice have un- 
justly refused or forborne to proceed against such offenders 
according to the same laws and statutes, upon pretence that 
the said offenders were punishable:only by martial law, and by 
authority of such commissions as aforesaid ; which commissions, 
and all other of like nature, are wholly and directly contrary 
to the said laws and statutes of this your realm. 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your most excellent 
Majesty, that no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield 
any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, without 
common consent by act of parliament ; and that none be called 
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to make answer, or take such oath, or to give attendance, or 
be confined, or otherwise molested or disquieted concerning 
the same or for refusal thereof; and that no freeman, in any 
such manner as is before mentioned, be imprisoned or detained ; 
and that your Majesty would be pleased to remove the said 
soldiers and mariners, and that your people may not be so 
burdened in time to come; and that the aforesaid commis- 
sions, for proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and an- 
nulled; and that hereafter no commissions of like nature may 
issue forth to any person or persons whatsoever to be executed 
as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your Majesty's sub. 
jects be destroyed or put to death contrary to the laws and 
franchise of the land. 

XI. All which they most humbly pray of your most excel- 
lent Majesty as their rights and liberties, according to the laws 
and statutes of this realm; and that your Majesty would also 
vouchsafe to declare, that the awards, doings, and proceedings» 
to the prejudice of your people in any of the premises, shall 
not be drawn hereafter into consequence or example ; and that 
your Majesty would be also graciously pleased, for the further 
comfort and safety of your people, to declare your royal will 
and pleasure, that in the things aforesaid all your officers and 
ministers shall serve you according to the laws and statutes of 
this realm, as they tender the honour of your Majesty, and the 
prosperity of this kingdom. 


. 





BILL OF RIGHTS, 1689.* 
*Will. & Mar. Sess. 2. c. 2. 


Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled at Westminster, lawfully, fully, and freely represent- 
ing all the estates of the people of this realm, did, upon the 
thirteenth day of February, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand six hundred eighty-eight, present unto their Majesties, 
then called and known by the names and style of William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, being present in their 
proper persons, a certain declaration in writing, made by the 
said Lords and Commons, in the words following; viz.:— 
Whereas the late King James II, by the assistance of 
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diverse evil counsellors, judges, and ministers employed by 
him, did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Protestant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom :— 

1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with 
and suspending of laws, and the execution of laws, without 
consent of Parliament. 

2. By committing and prosecuting divers worthy prelates, 
for humbly petitioning to be excused from concurring to the 
same assumed power. 

3. By issuing and causing to be executed a commission 
under the Great Seal for erecting a court, called the Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes. 

4. By levying money for and to the use of the Crown, by 
pretence of prerogative, for other time, and in other manner 
than the same was granted by Parliament. 

5. By raising and keeping a standing army within this 
kingdom in time of peace, without consent of Parliament, and 
quartering soldiers contrary to law. 

6. By causing several good subjects, being Protestants, to 
be disarmed, at the same time when Papists were both armed 
and employed contrary to law. 

7. By violating the freedom of election of members to 
serve in Parliament. 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of King’s Bench, for 
matters and causes cognizable only in Parliament ; and by di- 
verse other arbitrary and illegal courses. 

g. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and un- 
qualified persons have been returned and served on juries in 
trials, and particularly diverse jurors in trials for high treason, 
which were not freeholders. 

10. And excessive bail hath been required of persons 
committed in criminal cases, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made for the liberty of the subjects. 

11. And excessive fines have been imposed; and illegal 
and cruel punishments inflicted. 

12. And several grants and promises made of fines and 
forfeitures, before any conviction or judgment against the per- 
sons upon whom the same were to be levied. 
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All which are utterly and directly contrary to the known 
laws and statutes, and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the said late King, James II having abdi- 
cated the government, and the throne being thereby vacant, 
his Highness, the Prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased 
Almighty God to make the glorious instrument of delivering 
this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did (by the 
advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and diverse 
principal persons of the Commons), cause letters to be writ- 
ten to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, being Protest- 
ants, and other letters to the several counties, cities, universi- 
ties, boroughs, and cinque ports, for the choosing of such 
persons as represent them, as were of right to be sent to Par 
liament, to meet and sit at Westminster upon the two-and- 
twentieth day of January, in this year one thousand six 
hundred eighty and eight, in order to such an establishment, 
as that their religion, laws and liberties might not again be in 
danger of being subverted ; upon which letters, elections have 
been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, pursuant to their respective letters and elec- 
tions, being now assembled in a full and free representation of 
this nation, taking into their most serious consideration the 
best means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place 
(as their ancestors in like case have usually done), for the 
vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and liberties 
declare :— 

1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the 
execution of laws by regal authority, without consent of Par- 
liament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or 
the execution of laws by regal authority, as it hath been as- 
sumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical causes, and all other commis- 
sions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the Crown, by 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of Parliament, for longer 
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time or in other manner than the same is or shall be granted, 
is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, 
and all commitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are 
illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the 
kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent of Parlia- 
ment, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may have arms 
for their defence suitable to their conditions, and as allowed 
by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought to be 
free. 

g. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceed- 
ings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned 
in any court or place out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed; nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and returned, 
and jurors which pass upon men in trials for high treason ought 
to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures 
of particular persons before conviction, are illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, parlia- 
ment ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singu- 
lar the premises, as their undoubted rights and liberties; and 
that no declarations, judgments, doings or proceedings, to the 
prejudice of the people in any of the said premises, ought in 
any wise to be drawn hereafter into consequence or example. 

To which demand of their rights they are particularly en- 
couraged by the declaration of his Highness the Prince of 
Orange, as being the only means for obtaining a full redress 
and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his said High- 
ness the Prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance so far 
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advanced by him, and will still preserve them from the 
violation of their rights, which they have here asserted, 
from and all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and 
liberties: 

II. The said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled at Westminster, do resolve, that William and Mary, 
Prince and Princess of Orange, be, and be declared, King and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, to hold the Crown and royal dignity of 
the said kingdoms and dominions to them the said Prince and 
Princess during their lives, and the life of the survivor of them ; 
and that the sole and full exercise of the regal power be only 
in, and executed by, the said Prince of Orange, in the names 
of the said Prince and Princess, during their joint lives; and 
after their deceases, the said Crown and royal dignity of the 
said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heirs of the body of 
the said Princess; and for default of such issue to the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and for default 
of such issue to the heirs of the body of the said Prince of 
Orange. And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, do pray the said Prince and Princess to accept the same 
accordingly. 

III. And that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by 
all persons of whom the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
might be required by law, instead of them; and that the said 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy be abrogated. 

I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to their Majesties King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary: 
























So help me God. 










I, A. B.,do swear, That I do from my heart, abhor, detest, 
and abjure as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine ' 
and position, that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. And 
I do declare, That no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, 
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superiority, pre-eminence, or authority ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm: 
So help me God. 


IV. Upon which their said Majesties did accept the Crown 
and royal dignity of the kingdoms of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according to 
the resolution and desire of the said Lords and Commons con- 
tained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon their Majesties were pleased, that the 
said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, being the 
two Houses of Parliament, should continue to sit, and with 
their Majesties’ royal concurrence make effectual provision for 
the settlement of the religion, laws, and liberties of this king- 
dom, so that the same for the future might not be in danger 
again of being subverted; to which the said Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, did agree and proceed to act 
accordingly. 

VI. Now in pursuance of the premises, the said Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in parliament assembled, 
for the ratifying, confirming and establishing the said declara- 
tion, and the articles, clauses, matters, and things therein con- 
tained, by the force of a law made in due form by authority of 
parliament, do pray that it may be declared and enacted, That 
all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and claimed in 
the said declaration, are the true, ancient, and indubitable 
rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom, and so shall 
be esteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, and taken to be, and 
that all and every the particulars aforesaid shall be firmly and 
strictly holden and observed, as they are expressed in the said 
declaration; and all officers and ministers whatsoever shall 
serve their Majesties and their successors according to the 
same in all times to come. 

VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, seriously considering how it hath pleased Almighty 
God, in his marvellous providence, and merciful goodness to 
this nation, to provide and preserve their said Majesties’ royal 
persons most happily to reign over us upon the throne of their 
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ancestors, for which they render unto Him from the bottom of 
their hearts their humblest thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, 
assuredly, and in the sincerity of their hearts, think, and do 
hereby recognize, acknowledge, and declare, that King James 
II having abdicated the government, and their Majesties hav- 
ing accepted the Crown and royal dignity aforesaid, their said 
Majesties did become, were, are, and of right ought to be, by 
the laws of this realm, our sovereign liege Lord and Lady, 
King and Queen of England, France and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, in and to whose princely per- 
sons the royal State, Crown, and dignity of the same realms, 
with all honours, styles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, powers, 
jurisdictions and authorities to the same belonging and apper- 
taining, are most fully, rightfully, and entirely invested and in- 
corporated, united and annexed. 

VIII. And for preventing all questions and divisions in 
this realm, by reason of any pretended titles to the Crown, 
and for preserving a certainty in the succession thereof, in and 
upon which the unity, peace, tranquillity, and safety of this 
nation doth, under God, wholly consist and depend, the said 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do beseech their 
‘Majesties that it may be enacted, established, and declared, 
that the Crown and regal government of the said kingdoms 
and dominions, with all and singular the premises thereunto 
belonging and appertaining, shall be and continue to their said 
Majesties, and the survivor of them, during their lives, and the 
life of the survivor of them. And that the entire, perfect, and 
full exercise of the regal power and government be only in, 
and executed by, his Majesty, in the names of both their 
Majesties during their joint lives; and after their deceases the 
said Crown and premises shall be and remain to the heirs of 
the body of her Majesty: and for default of such issue, to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs 
of her body ; and for default of such issue to the heirs of the 
body of his said Majesty: and thereunto the said Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of all the 
people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfuily submit them- 
selves, their heirs and posterities, for ever: and do faithfully 
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promise, that they will stand to, maintain, and defend their 
said Majesties, and also the limitation and succession of the 
Crown herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their 
powers, with their lives and estates, against all persons what- 
soever that shall attempt anything to the contrary. 

IX. And whereas it hath been found by experience, that 
it is inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom, to be governed by a Popish prince, or by any king or 
queen marrying a Papist, the said Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral,and Commons, do further pray that it may be enacted, 
That all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be 
reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the See or Church 
of Rome, or shall profess the Popish religion, or shall marry a 
Papist, shall be excluded, and be forever incapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the Crown and government of this realm, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, or any part 
of the same, or to have, use, or exercise any regal power, au- 
thority, or jurisdiction within the same; and in all and every 
such case or cases the people of these realms shall be and are 
hereby absolved of their allegiance; and the said Crown and 
government shall from time to time descend to, and be enjoyed 
by, such person or persons, being Protestants, as should have 
inherited and enjoyed the same, in case the said person or per- 
sons so reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or mar- 
rying as aforesaid, were naturally dead. 

X. And that every king and queen of this realm, who at 
any time hereafter shall come to and succeed in the Imperial 
Crown of this kingdom, shall, on the first day of the meeting 
of the first parliament, next after his or her coming to the 
Crown, sitting in his or her throne in the House of Peers, in 
the presence of the Lords and Commons, therein assembled, or 
at his or her coronation, before such person or persons who 
shall administer the coronation oath to him or her, at the time 
of his or her taking the said oath (which shall first happen), 
make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the declaration mentioned 
in the statute made in the thirteenth year of the reign of King 
Charles II, intitled “ An Act for the more effectual preserving 
the King’s person and government, by disabling Papists from 
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sitting in either House of Parliament.” But if it shall happen, 
that such king or queen, upon his or her succession to the 
Crown of this realm, shall be under the age of twelve years, then 
every such king or queen shall make, subscribe, and audibly 
repeat the said declaration at his or her coronation, or the first 
day of meeting of the first parliament as aforesaid, which shall 
first happen after such king or queen shall have attained the 
said age of twelve years. 

XI. All which their Majesties are contented and pleased 
shall be declared, enacted, and established by authority of this 
present parliament, and shall stand, remain, and be the law of 
this realm for ever; and the same are by their said Majesties, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, declared, enacted, or established 
accordingly. 

XII. And be it further declared and enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That from and after this present session of 
parliament, no dispensation by on odbstante of or to any statute, 
or any part thereof, shall be allowed, but that the same shall 
be held void and of no effect, except a dispensation be allowed 
of in such statute, and except in such cases as shall be specially 
provided for by one or more bill or bills to be passed during 
this present session of parliament. 

XIII. Provided that no charter, or grant, or pardon, 
granted before the three-and-twentieth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord One thousand six hundred eighty-nine, shall 
be any ways impeached or invalidated by this act, but that the 
same shall be and remain of the same force and effect in law, 
and no other, than as if this act had never been made.—(Stat- 
utes of the Realm, vi. 142-145.) 
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Editorial Crucible 


IT IS REPORTED that Ex-Senator Edmunds, sometime of 
Vermont, and now of Philadelphia, at the request of the Presi- 
dent is drafting a new Anglo-American Arbitration treaty. 
We are glad that the President has decided not to let so im- 
portant a matter drop. While there may have been objection- 
able features in the treaty drawn by Mr. Olney, the principle 
of the treaty is one that should be adopted, and no mere anti- 
English feeling should be permitted to stand in the way. A 
rational, workable arbitration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States would do much to make arbitration an active 
principle of the international relations of the world. Let the 
good work go on. 


SENATOR ELKINS WRITES us that the interview in which 
Mr. Townsend represented him as saying that “wages must 
go down” was not authoritative, and he repudiates the idea 
and says: “It would be impossible for me to advocate low 
wages as a means of returning prosperity.” We are delighted 
to know that Mr. Elkins repudiates the low wage doctrine. We 
had always supposed that he did repudiate it, but we assumed 
(being published over Mr. Townsend’s signature) that the state- 
ment was authoritative, and hence the shock. As we said in 
the article referring to Mr. Elkins, it was contrary to all his 
previous record as a representative and protectionist. We 
trust the next time Mr. Elkins permits himself to be inter- 
viewed, he will not allow the interviewer to be in the slightest 
doubt as to his position on the point that American wages 
must go up and never go down. Our criticism of Mr. Elkins 
on this point is withdrawn on the assurance that he never said 
it, but what we said is only half strong enough for any man 
who would make such a statement. 


THAT THE American Railway Union is no more a dona fide 
labor organization than the Knights of Labor is shown by its 
recent conversion into an out-and-out socialistic enterprise. 
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Debs and his followers propose to establish a great co-opera- 
tive commonwealth in the state of Washington, which is to be 
imitated in other states until the whole nation is finally social- 
ized. Judging from the fate of hundreds of similar experiments 
it is highly problematical just when the transfer of Debs’ seat 
of empire from the state of Washington to the city of Wash- 
ington will occur. The projectors of this scheme are now 
endeavoring to earn martyrdom in advance by prophesying all 
sorts of interference on the part of the federal courts and 
troops. They need not be alarmed. Their departure for a 
remote corner of the country will be viewed with general res- 
ignation, and once there, they will have nothing to contend 
with except the laws of human nature, absence of the instru- 
ments of production, and the necessity of working a miracle if 
a heterogeneous city population is to be successfully adapted 
to the monotonous round of agricultural life. 


IN THE CRUCIBLE for June we quoted some wholesome 
patriotic remarks from the Springfield Republican, criticising 
the pessimistic utterances of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder on 
the failure of representative government, and heartily en- 
dorsed the Repudlican’s criticism as exceptionally patriotic and 
sound. We have since received a letter from Mr. Gilder saying 
that the statement, “ That representative government has 
failed in America; has failed indeed almost everywhere with 
the gradually disappearing exception of the British Parlia- 
ment,” was not his, but a quotation from a pessimistic critic 
of democratic institutions. Mr. Gilder assures us that he did 
not quote these opinions approvingly, but to criticise them. 
Since he holds no such pessimistic view regarding American 
institutions, we hasten to announce the fact, and as far as pos- 
sible to correct any adverse impression our comments may 
have created. We are glad to know that unlike most of his mug- 
wump brethren, he is a patriotic, hopeful American. We confess, 
however, to having entertained some doubt as to Mr. Gilder’s 
optimistic patriotism, and rejoice to learn that we were 
mistaken. 
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THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS of New York City are strik- 
ing for the appointment of their own foremen. We have per- 
sistently advocated not only the right but the necessity of 
laborers becoming thoroughly organized. We believe the trade 
union principle is sound, so long as it is applied to the economic 
conditions of the laborers and recognizes the economics of 
wage conditions, but there is a gradual influx of socialists into 
the trade union movement, and their object is more to pro- 
mote the socialist propaganda, than to aid the cause of trade 
unionism. Their hope is insidiously to ingraft into the trade 
union movement their ideas and methods, and ultimately to 
convert trade unions into a socialist organization. It is a part 
of the socialist programme that the laborers should own the 
workshops, and their idea of evolution toward that point is for 
the laborers first to run the shops. This plasterers’ strike is 
for one of these socialistic points, viz.: that the laborers ap- 
point their own foremen. They might as well ask that the 
laborers appoint the president, treasurer and other officers of 
the corporation. There is force to the idea that foremen 
should be trade union men, because in that case by their ac- 
cess to the meetings of the unions the foremen become very 
much better informed of the real grievances of the laborers as 
well as the interests of the employers. But to demand that 
employers in selecting overseers should only have the right to 
submit names and the unions select the men, is the very es- 
sence of economic absurdity. The employers are perfectly 
justifiable in resisting such a demand. The unions cannot 
expect to succeed when their demands violate all the essentials 
of economic sense and propriety. 


THE INDEFATIGABLE Mr. Lubin, of export bounty fame, 
has induced a number of Philadelphia clergymen to petition 
Congress praying that an export bounty be given on all agri- 
cultural products, equal to the cost of transportation. The 
theory upon which this export bounty is advocated, is that 
farmers are the chief purchasers of manufactured products and 
have to pay the protective duty given to manufacturers in the 
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increased price of what they buy. In order therefore that the 
tariff may be equitable a bonus should be given to the farmers 
of an equal amount. It is baldly admitted by the advocates 
of this scheme, that a bounty of 20 cents per bushel would 
“ artificially ” increase the price of the entire wheat crop in the 
United States 20 cents per bushel, and thus the government 
would give the farmers 20 cents per bushel out of the treasury 
for all they export, and the consumers would give them 20 cents 
per bushel for the balance ot the crop which is consumed at 
home. 

Nothing has hitherto been advocated in the name of pro- 
tection which so completely violates the protective principle 
as does this measure. The basis of the whole contention is 
the fallacy that all the duty on protected goods is added to 
the price. This shows how much yet remains to be learned by 
protectionists of the principle of protection. Mr. Cannon of 
Utah presented the petition, and it has been published and is 
now being circulated throughout the United States at the 
expense of the government under the free franking privilege. 
So far as we know, the advocates of this scheme have met with 
no adequate reply in Congress. And why? Because the inci- 
dence of tariff duties is still an economic enigma to the average 
tariff advocate. It is not true that the price of manufactured 
products is raised to the farmers by the full amount of the 
duty, or in many cases to any amount at all. It is also 
entirely erroneous to assume that the agricultural population 
do not benefit from the duty on manufactured products: the 
truth is that they have really obtained more benefit from pro- 
tective duties than any other class in the country. The effect 
of protective duties has been mainly to develop manufacturing, 
and urbanize a large portion of the population, which has con- 
tributed more than all else toward furnishing an effective 
market for agricultural products. Without this increase, 
American agriculturists would to-day be practically on a par 
with those of Argentina. If protection is to be maintained as 
a national policy in this country, it is high time that some real 
economic education on the subject was seriously undertaken. 
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Economics in the Magazines 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, /une, 1897. Sugar—The Amer- 
ican Question of the Day. By Herbert Myrick. “To sugar or 
not to sugar,” is the present issue in the United States Senate, 
according to the author of the above article, who is the editor 
of the “American Agriculturist.” Mr. Myrick is strongly in 
favor of the development of the beet sugar industry in this 
country, and advocates protective duties to that end. He 
traces the history of the beet sugar industry in the United 
States showing the rapid growth under the bounty of 1890, and 
the equally rapid decline under the Wilson bill. He tells the 
plain truth about sugar tariff legislation in recent years when 
he says that “the free admission of foreign sugar under the 
McKinley tariff was an economic error second only to the 
utter folly of free admission of sugar from Hawaii since 1876. 
Before favoring free sugar seven years ago, the Washington 
administration was assured by the German government that 
such a policy on the part of the United States would be followed 
by the abolition of state aid to Europe’s beet sugar industry, 
and that Germany would lead off in this reform. The moment 
this country was opened to free sugar, however, the whole 
sugar producing world entered upon a mad scramble for this 
market.” 

Mr. Myrick asserts that the agricultural and scientific 
problems connected with beet sugar production in this country 
have been solved, and all that is now necessary is to insure the 
American market to American producers. He much prefers 
the Dingley tariff schedule on sugar to that first reported in 
the Senate, provided the rates on raw sugar were slightly higher, 
and as regards the refiners’ differential says, very sensibly, that 
“ Our farmers wage no war upon sugar refining as an industry, 
but they want a policy that will so commend itself to the sober 
popular judgment as to stand for a period of years.” 

As a matter of fact, the real reason the raw sugar industry 
should be encouraged is that it will permit the location of 
hundreds of refineries all through the agricultural sections of 
the West and part of the South, thus helping to introduce into 
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those regions just the kind of forces necessary to promote a 
higher civilization. The case is analogous to that of wool. So 
long as raw wool and raw sugar are largely imported, so long 
will the manufacture of wool and the refining of sugar be con- 
fined chiefly to the seaboard, whereas the West and South are 
the sections which most need the socially diversifying, town- 
building effect of this class of industries. It is upon this 
ground, and not upon the theory of encouraging agriculture, 
per se, that the justification of state interference must rest. 
Mr. Myrick does not touch upon this point, but his article is 
an interesting demonstration, from the agriculturists’ stand- 
point, of the economic possibilities in the direction of extensive 
sugar production in the United States. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, /une, 1897. Characteristic 
American Metal Mines. By J. Wyman Jones. This article, 
which is the first in a series to appear in the Engineering Maga- 
zine, deals with the plant of the St. Joseph Lead Company, 
located in southeastern Missouri. It is interesting mainly be- 
cause it furnishes a concrete example not only of the immense 
improvements in mining methods in the last thirty years, but 
of what can be done in the way of improving the home life and 
social opportunities of the laborers engaged in this, at best, 
crude and semi-degrading industry. The pictorial illustrations 
of the mining plant, dressing works, and village of Bonne Terre, 
in 1897, contrasted with the little isolated community of 1865, 
tell an impressive story of industrial progress and prosperity. 
Needless to say, this harmonious development would hardly 
have been possible, but for the policy of fair dealing with 
labor, which, according to Mr. Jones, has always been main- 
tained by the St. Joseph Company. “It has paid good wages 
and paid them promptly. . . . Good schools, churches, a free 
library, a hospital, etc., are maintained. . . . A village of from five 
to six thousand inhabitants has grown up around the works, 
called Bonne Terre, where all the comforts and conveniences 
of modern life are found. . . . A large part of the success attained 
has been secured by maintaining harmonious relations, through 
all these years, with labor.” 
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The Engineering Magazine, which is presumably read 
mainly by employers and promoters of industry, is to be com- 
mended for regularly presenting, as it does, examples like this, 
of modern industrial enterprises in which just relations with 
labor are maintained, and for emphasizing that feature of the 
management in each case as one of the main causes of success. 


ARENA, Fune, 1897. The Ultimate Trust-Cure. By Gor- 
don Clark. Mr. Clark’s general attitude on modern economic 
problems can be vaguely surmised from the excessive modera- 
tion of his opening remarks, which we quote: “‘ Let me say, 
then, at the start, that, for the time being, I am practically and 
politically in favor of any constitutional method of restraining, 
regulating, or crushing trusts that the welfare of the people 
may require. As I deal here with taxation, let me say, also, 
that I favor, for temporary purposes, an income tax, or any- 
thing else that will enable the masses of American citizens to 
recover any part of their property that has been filched from 
them by such ‘ anarchists of wealth’ as now conduct brigand- 
age and piracy under the general head of monopoly. I will 
add that by far the greatest and most dangerous monopoly on 
earth, to-day, is the stupendous international Gold Trust, 
which, as the basis of an international Bank Trust, corners the 
whole natural heritage of mankind, with all the products of 
their industry and all the facilities of exchanging their pos- 
sessions.” 

Whew! We pause here for breath, before going on to 
explain that after crushing these temporary obstacles Mr. 
Gordon proposes to rectify the Universe by the simplest little 
scheme imaginable, 7. ¢., an annual tax of two per cent on the 
value of all property, the proceeds to be expended for the 
benefit of mankind. There is no guesswork about the two per 
cent; it is a scientific quantity revolving about a fixed pivot— 
“the fact of death.” Since the world’s property belongs to 
all mankind in common, it must revert to the common owner- 
ship once in every generation (fifty years), as it did in the time 
of Moses. The equivalent of this is that one-fiftieth should 
revert every year, and one-fiftieth is two per cent, hence a 
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general two per cent tax would just do the business. ‘It 
would effect a complete democracy of ownership. It would 
give, with each and every year, to each and every child born 
under the system, a precisely equal part and lot in all the 
opportunities and advantages of life.” After paying the govern- 
ment’s expenses out of this fund, the balance, say half a billion 
dollars, could be used to employ all idle workers in any kind 
of occupation they desired, and to set up rival establishments 
to ruin every trust and monopoly in the land. All banks and 
“ bullion-mongers ” must of course come under this tax. The 
tariff could be abolished, and any special industries needed 
could be run by the government. Mr. Gordon is not sure that 
the penalty for tax-dodging should be the gallows, but at least 
it should be total confiscation of the offender’s property. 

In conclusion we are assured that there would be no 
trouble about the working of this simple innovation, because 
“after a little experience in any right thing, details always 
take care of themselves.” This seems to render the argument 
invulnerable. 

What does the Avena, under the editorship of Dr. Rid- 
path, mean by admitting such a mass of idiotic rubbish to its 
pages! Is the magazine still published on Copley Square, or 
from the violent ward of the Somerville insane asylum ? 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Fune, 1897. How the House 
Does Business. By Hon. Thomas B. Reed. So much adverse 
criticism is from time to time showered upon the House of 
Representatives because of the supposed arbitrariness of its 
rules, and the lack of free debate, that Speaker Reed’s article 
seems to us very pertinent and timely. Every member of the 
House represents a large constituency and “ Each one feels, 
therefore, that his rights should be commensurate with his 
duties.” But when it is remembered that there are 356 other 
gentlemen representing equally large constituencies, it is at 
once apparent that the ordinary transaction of public business 
requires a considerable limitation of each one’s prerogatives. 
As Mr. Reed says: “ This problem the House has had to meet 
from its very beginning in 1789, and the methods now in use 
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have been the creation of no one man and of no set of men, but 
have been the slow growth of a hundred years, changing with 
the changed circumstances and meeting changed conditions as 
they arose.” 

Some idea of the task imposed upon the committees and 
the directing forces of the House can be gained from the fact 
that 14,584 bills and resolutions were introduced in the 54th 
Congress, of which only 948, or six and one-half per cent, were 
passed. Mr. Reed shows that the rules now in force and the 
methods of conducting business have been gradually adopted 
by the House itself and found absolutely necessary in order 
that the rights of the great majority, of whatever party, shall 
not be monopolized by a few, or that the really important 
measures of national interest shall not be swept aside by a mass 
of private bills, petitions and claims. In conclusion the speaker 
utters a familiar bit of political wisdom which some of our 
modern critics of representative institutions are very prone to 
overlook : 

“Tt might as well be admitted at once that the faults of 
legislative bodies are not the faults of legislators alone, but in 
some degree of the people themselves. So long as we rate 
oratory too high and wisdom too low and gauge our repre- 
sentatives by the number of times they get into newspapers 
and not by what we ourselves know of their characters and 
abilities, so long we shall continue the desire for opportunities 
for display and fail to create the desire for opportunities to do 
service.” 


THE FoRuM, /une, 1897. A Propagator of Pauperism: 
the Dispensary. By Dr. Geo. F. Shrady. The threatening 
aspect of our widely extended and systematized methods of 
charity relief is attracting serious attention and beginning to 
call forth strong protest. Some of the general phases of this 
subject have been discussed several times, recently, in this 
magazine, and in the article under review we find a severe ar- 
raignment of one of the particular branches of charitable work 
which has lately become very obnoxious, namely, the free med- 
ical dispensary. Dr. Shrady says that “In New York alone 
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there are one hundred and sixteen dispensaries each one of 
which is vying with the other in propagating the worst form 
of pauperism. The public is being taught that nothing is more 
freely given than medical advice to any who may ask for it. 
The institutions in question are crowded daily by hundreds of 
well-to-do patients, who are encouraged to defraud the really 
poor and to cheat the charitably disposed doctor of his 
legitimate fee.” A number of remarkable instances are given, 
showing the extent to which well-to-do and even wealthy 
patients frequent these dispensaries and receive free aid, often 
without even a pretence of poverty or inability to pay. 
Nothing could be better evidence of the degenerate, de- 
grading and semi-dishonorable type of public sentiment which 
is created whenever and wherever charity is made respectable 
and established as a permanent, legitimate source of relief. 
Dr. Shrady further says that: “ It is not true that poor people 
suffer for want of skilled medical attendance. On the contrary 
they obtain vastly more than they have a right to expect. 
There would not be any danger of the really poor suf- 
fering, if half the hospitals and two-thirds of the dispensaries 
were closed to-morrow. No millionaire, anxious to fit the 
camel to the eye of the needle and quiet his conscience by 
lending to the Lord, need worry because the dispensaries may 
suffer for want of necessary funds. As it is, the thrift of one 
class now ministers to the improvidence of the other. The 
anodyne which quiets the conscience of the giver paralyzes the 
soul of the taker.” The injustice to regular practitioners is 
also dwelt upon, and Dr. Shrady advocates not only a strict 
limitation in the number of these dispensaries and of their 
prerogatives, but the eventual placing of all such institutions in 
the hands of the state, to be operated purely as public charity 
with no ten-cent fees or other efforts to lessen the odium of 
accepting public aid. In this he is right, and it is encouraging 
to see a current of healthy public sentiment finally started in 
the direction of this badly needed reform. 
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THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION. By Edward Eggleston. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 

Here we have a work of great research and a notable con- 
tribution to accurate historic information. Dr. Eggleston, in 
his declining years, has ceased writing historical novels in 
which to picture the mode of life in the days of the early set- 
tlers. But those who were entranced by “ The Hoosier School- 
master ’”’ will find from a perusal of the author’s last work that 
he has lost none of his peculiar merits. Nothing that he has 
written surpasses “The Beginners of a Nation,” in logical 
analysis of character, justness of estimate, power to separate 
the essential from the non-essential, quickness to detect faults 
in the popular heroes of history, and yet broad charity of 
characterization and generous appreciation of all that is ex- 
alted. 

He discusses not only the original English settlers in 
America, but he also goes back to England and traces the 
causes that led to the migrations. As is stated in the preface, 
the work is not complete. This book contains but a portion 
of a very comprehensive treatment of “Life in the United 
States” to preparation for which the author has devoted years 
of patient research. This portion is now published that at 
least so much may be given to the world in finished form. 

The volume contains three books, one entitled the “ Rise 
of the First English Colony,” that of Jamestown ; the second 
“The Puritan Migration”; and the third “ Centrifugal Forces 
in Colony-Planting,” containing chapters entitled respectively, 
“The Catholic Migration,” “‘The Prophet of Religious Free- 
dom ” and “ New England Dispersions.” 

In Book I, the author traces very carefully the ideas and 
motives for making discoveries that prevailed in the Eliza- 
bethan age, including the expectation of finding a passage to 
the Pacific, the thirst for gold and the eagerness to convert 
those “ naked slaves of the devil,” the Indians. Remarkably 
interesting is the description of the Jamestown colony, its 
leaders, governors and members, of the ravages of disease, of 
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the long neglect to plant, of the numerous failures to establish 
industries unsuited to the people, the soil and the climate, until 
at last tobacco growing, in spite of all-opposition, came to be 
the one profitable industry, and of the successive plans of gov- 
ernment, until finally, in 1618, it was discovered, to use the 
quaint language of the time, that “a plantation can never flour- 
ish till families be planted and the respects of Wives and Chil- 
dren fix the people on the soyle,” and in the same year the 
Virginia Company granted the “ Great Charter or Commissions 
of Privileges, Orders and Lawes,” which was the beginning of 
constitutional government in the United States. Shipload 
after shipload, containing maids “ young, handsome and well 
recommended ” were brought over who did not prove a drug 
on the market, although enamored suitors had not only to se- 
cure the consent of their wives, but also to pay the cost of 
their transportation. The losses which the first permanent 
colony sustained are shown by the statement that “from 1607 
to 1623 there were landed in Virginia more than six thousand 
people, the number that returned to England was inconsider- 
able, but in the year 1624, when the colony passed under a 
royal government, there remained alive in the colony only 
twelve hundred and seventy-five.” 

In Book II, a thorough study of the rise and growth 
of Puritanism is made. The author gives an entertaining 
description of his visit to Austerfield and Scrooby whence the 
Pilgrim fathers went to Holland. He says that the present in- 
habitants “are heavy and somewhat stolid, like most other 
rustic people of the north country. No tradition of the Pil- 
grims lingers among them. They have never heard that any- 
body ever went out of Austerfield to do anything historical.” 
And of the Pilgrim fathers he says “they were just such men 
as these and they were not. They were such as these would be 
if they were vivified by enthusiasm.” ‘We may laugh at super- 
fluous scruples in rustic minds, but none will smile at brave and 
stubborn loyalty to an idea when it produces such steadfast 
courage as that of the Pilgrims.” Concerning Brewster he re- 
marks “The humble, modest and conscientious Brewster was 
the king-post of the new church—the first and longest enduring 
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of the influences that shaped the character of these people in 
England, Holland and America.” 

Of John Robinson, he says “ He was one of the few men, 
in that age of debate about husks and shells, who penetrated to 
those teachings concerning character and conduct which are the 
vital and imperishable elements of religion. . . . Shall we say 
that when subjected to this great man’s influence the rustics of 
Scrooby and Bawtry and Austerfield were clowns no longer? 
Perhaps we shall be truer to the probabilities of human nature 
if we conclude that Robinson was able to mold a few of the 
best of them to great uses, and that these became the significant 
digits that gave value to the ciphers.” 

Of the early Puritan worship, Dr. Eggleston writes: 
“ Without any officers or organization apparently, these peo- 
ple, when we first get sight of them, were wont to assemble in 
the summer time in the fields about London, sitting down upon 
a bank while the Bible was expounded now by one and now by 
another of the company. In the winter it was their custom to 
spend the whole Sunday together from five o’clock in the 
morning, eating dinner in company and paying for it by a col- 
lection.” Later “the members of the Scrooby Church found 
themselves ‘hunted and persecuted on every side’ having 
their houses watched night and day, so that all their sufferings 
in times past ‘were as flea bitings in comparison.’ ... At 
length by one means or another the members of this battered 
little community got away and met together at Amsterdam” 
and subsequently to avoid discord they removed to the uni- 
versity city of Leyden. Here life “was so hard that many 
chose to return to their own land, preferring English prisons 
to liberty at so dear a rate. The ‘tender hearts of many a 
loving father and mother’ were wounded to see children grow- 
ing prematurely decrepit under the weight of hard and inces- 
sant toil. .. . The result of a contest between the rigid Puri- 
tanism of the little church and the laxity prevalent in Holland 
was not to be doubted. Human nature cannot remain always 
at concert pitch. . . . With destruction by absorption threat- 
ening their church, the leaders conceived the project of form- 
ing a new state where they ‘ might, with the liberty of a good 
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conscience, enjoy the pure Scripture worship of God without 
the mixture of human inventions and impositions; and their 
children after them might walk in the holy ways of the Lord.’” 

Of Roger Williams, his character, peculiarities and influ- 
ence, the author writes with much fulness of detail. Of this 
“Prophet of Religious Freedom” as he is called we are told 
that “ before he was fifteen the precocious lad was employed 
in the Star Chamber in taking notes of sermons and addresses 
in shorthand, and his skill excited the surprise and admiration 
of Sir Edward Coke . . . Most men feel bound to obey con- 
science only where it clearly commands or forbids; good men 
may act on the balance of probabilities where there is doubt; 
but this young man would not do anything concerning which 
his moral judgment felt the slightest halting. Hereis the key 
to his whole career; his strength lay in his aspiration for a 
soul undefiled; his weakness, in that he was ever a victim to 
the pampered conscience of an ultraist.” ‘ These [Williams’s 
scruples] were not more trivial certainly than half a hundred 
scruples then prevalent, but they chanced to be unfashionable 
—a damning fault in a scruple.” ‘“ The extended works of Wil- 
liams’s later life are written mainly to overthrow the ‘ bloody 
tenent of persecution.’ It wasthis championship of soul liberty 
as the weightiest matter of the law that lifted him above all 
others that paid tithes of their little garden herbs.” 

We have not space to quote more at length, but the quo- 
tations already made will give an idea of the style and method 
of treatment. The volume is not a mass of unassorted facts 
collected by patient research. The knowledge acquired has 
been fused in the writer’s mind, from which proceeds a stream 
of pure historic truth, purged from all that is unessential and 
merely curious. The author gives us clearly, forcibly and in 
true perspective the important history of the period, move- 
ments and men described. 

The book contains eight maps and a copious index. It is 
printed richly and elegantly and in keeping with the excellence 
of the matter. 
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